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Whose ‘Playground’ Is College? 


MONG the counter-charges touched off by 

Jerome Ellison’s suggestion that we are mak- 
ing a playground of college (March 7 Saturday 
Evening Post) is one from William S. Guthrie, 
dean of student relations at Ohio State University. 
That 3000-student Ohio State “riot” the Post 
article refers to just didn’t happen, Guthrie says. 
Perhaps journalist Ellison didn’t check his facts 
very well. 

Regardless of this detail, and without trying 
to fix blame for the playground aspects of college 
life, it must be granted that college students put 
a lot of energy into activities that can’t by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as in- 
tellectual, and by mature standards may be shock- 
ingly trivial. 

One of Ohio State’s own publications, the Feb- 
ruary 11 Educational Research Bulletin, reports 
a pertinent study. Fred L. Casmir of George 
Pepperdine College surveyed the intellectual in- 
terests of college students, in the hope of shedding 
light on discussions of the aims and effectiveness 
of education. He began by checking the familiar- 
ity of students in his institution with names of 
those who have contributed substantially to our 
way of life. He decided that this would measure, 
in a rough way, the importance young people 
attach to certain areas of study. And it would 
show what and whom colleges must combat and 
compete with as they seek to influence their 
charges. 

Casmir’s question, put more baldly, was: Do 
Lil Abner, Gina Lollobrigida, and Harry James 
expropriate time and interest that ought to be 
spent on Thomas Jefferson, Albert Einstein, and 
John Dewey? 

In the final tabulation, Jefferson fared pretty 
well (just behind Gina), while Einstein was nosed 
out by George Gobel. But John Dewey was ninth 
down from Casey Stengel. In fact, Dewey didn’t 
make out at all. Only 7.8 per cent of the stu- 
dents identified him correctly. Fifty-four per cent 
got him confused with Admiral Dewey or Gov- 
enor Dewey (yes, literally). 


As a group, popular personalities such as Grace 
Kelly, Sugar Ray Robinson, Roy Campanella, and 
Sal Mineo were correctly identified by many more 
college students than were a selected group of 
twenty-five men who have contributed most to our 
scientific and cultural development. Least well 
known of all, as might be expected, were three 
religious leaders, Joseph Smith, Francis Asbury, 
and William E. Hocking. 

On the surface, at least, this study is a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the mass media and a 
reflection on the effectiveness of the schools. We 
already knew some of the sordid facts, but again 
we are challenged to redouble our efforts to teach 
the more significant achievements of our culture 
and to stimulate students with the capacity to 
enlarge them. As Robert Maynard Hutchins has 
said, the job of the teacher is to interest the 
pupil in what the pupil ought to be interested in 
and not simply to discover what the pupil would 
like to do. Apparently we cannot expect the mass 
media to help much in this undertaking. —S.M.E. 


UOTED from a speech, “Student Views on Student 
Values,” by Edward D. Eddy, Jr., vice president and 
provost, University of New Hampshire: 

“The absence of relevance in collegiate education 
has some side effects of substantial importance. If college 
is regarded only as a pleasant respite, the student may 
well come to feel that there are two worlds in which 
he may live—the here and the then. Not infrequently, 
for instance, we came across the student who was frank 
enough to admit, ‘I really don’t see any relationship 
between my cheating on an exam now and what I'll 
do later in life. Because I get my kicks today doesn’t 
mean that I’m always going to be living it up.’. . . 

“On only a handful of the campuses which we visited 
did many students claim that they were really perform- 
ing to their full capacity. Their conclusion was further 
strengthened by our direct observation of the amount 
of time students expend on meaningless activity. Col- 
lege campuses may be busy places, but it’s surprising 
how much trivia consume the important hour of grow- 
ing up... . 
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We are entering a period in 

which the doctrine of 

national necessity may work the 
most profound transformations 

in our traditions of higher education. 
Here is a powerful 

statement of the exigencies 

of this new era and of implications 
for the future. 














By HAROLD W. STOKE 






HILOSOPHERS have long debated as to 

what virtues or interests of human beings, 

such as goodness, happiness, truth, or beauty, 
are ends in themselves. Whatever these may be, 
one thing they agree upon: Education is not one 
of them! It is always a means to an end. “If edu- 
cation is not useful,” asked Socrates, “what is 
it?”, by which he meant that education had to 
have a purpose to serve, an end in view, and that if 
the end in view is trivial or unworthy, education 
is trivial and unworthy. In itself, education is al- 
ways aimless. When the end it serves is inspir- 
ing and significant, education is inspired and sig- 
nificant. To interpret the remarks to follow, this 
fact should be kept in mind. 

One can discover in our history three periods 
in which broad ends or purposes have shaped 
American higher education and given it direction 
and inspiration. The first purpose was religious— 
to serve God and to assist in establishing His 
kingdom on earth. This was a long period marked 
with its own kinds of intellectual and spiritual 
strain. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
new ideas found the limitations of religious doc- 
trine too constraining. The demand for greater 
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NATIONAL NECESSITY 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 





intellectual freedom ushered in a second era, 
marked by the separation of church and state and 
by the launching of secular education, both public 
and private. Throughout this second period the 
purpose of education came to be the production 
of thoughtful, independent minds, most nobly em- 
bodied, perhaps, in the Emersonian “man of 
character” and in the doctrine of American in- 
dividualism. Democracy was the great ideal and 
education for democracy sought to produce the 
ideal individuals who would be fit c:'izens for such 
an ideal society. 

While these two energizing forces in higher 
education have by no means disappeared, we are 
now entering a third period in which they have 
been joined by a new force which, if it does 
not supersede, at least threatens to overshadow 
them. This is the force of nationalism, a power- 
ful, all-pervading influence. This nationalism is 
the product of many factors, of our growth in 
wealth and population, of a technology which in 
the production and distribution of goods and 
services has forced national patterns of outlet and 
control. The most formative influences of all, of 
course, are the necessities of war, both hot and 
cold. The intensification of a strictly national in- 
terest in almost every phase of our economic, so- 
cial, and political life proceeds so swiftly that most 
of us suffer from breathlessness and bewilderment. 
We try hard to keep up, but we wish we had 
time to get our bearings. 


Can ‘Happy Coincidence’ Still Be Assumed? 


Educators have assumed—and rightly—that 
there has always been a happy coincidence be- 
tween education and national interest, that the 
greater the number of well-educated individuals, 
the greater the welfare and happiness of the na- 
tion. The new nationalism, however, goes far 
beyond this pleasant assumption, this coincidence 
of mutual benefit. It assumes that under condi- 
tions of life today all of the activities of our na- 
tional life must be so conducted as to contribute 
to the strength of the nation, and to this principle 
education is no exception. It has begun to dawn 
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ypon us that education is an instrument of power 
on which national survival itself depends, and 
this indisputable fact has imposed upon educa- 
tion and upon educators a new obligation, superior 
to any other, namely, to keep the nation strong. 


Little Education without National Survival! 


Stated so bluntly, the implications of the doc- 
trine are a bit startling to those of us who have 
never thought of ourselves as a part of the na- 
tion’s defenses, but reflection softens the shock. 
The greater the degree to which national strength, 
and particularly military strength, comes to de- 

nd upon the management, knowledge, and skill 
of highly educated people, the clearer becomes the 
obligation of the colleges and universities to sup- 
ply the indispensable element. There would be 
little education, at least of any kind we now think 
desirable, unless there is national survival, and if 
national survival depends on education, it is easy 
to conclude that education must be consciously 
enlisted to serve the national needs. The swift 
developments of recent years begin to make such 
a direct relationship between education and na- 
tional necessity appear not only natural and ac- 
ceptable, but inevitable. I have not seen the view 
more explicitly put than in a recent statement by 
national educational leaders that “our children’s 
minds are the nation’s greatest resource.” 

What I am suggesting is that we are entering a 
period in which the new and powerful doctrine 
of national necessity will work the most profound 
transformation in our traditions of higher educa- 
tion. As everyone in this audience knows, the 
word “education” does not appear in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Education, like the 
regulation of marriage or of the local police, is 
among those things which, under the Constitu- 
tion, are reserved to the states or to the peo- 
ple. Historically that reservation has, on the whole, 
been respected. The federal government, it is 
true, has occasionally shown its sympathetic con- 
cern for education in such major measures as the 
Northwest Ordinance, the Morrill Act, and others 
more recent. But these measures were efforts to 
assist the states to meet their responsibilities, not 
lo supersede them. Even those who have urged 
more vigorous and direct federal aid have done 
so on the argument that the states needed more 
help to reach a higher level of educational com- 
petence and thus insure the achievement of eco- 
nomic and political democracy. Many have urged 
federal aid; few have urged federal control. 

I am suggesting that a new relationship be- 
tween the federal government and higher educa- 
tion is beginning, and is, in fact, already well ad- 
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vanced. The interventions of the federal govern- 
ment in higher education now are no longer for 
the purpose of contributing to or merely acceler- 
ating the general intellectual and social benefits 
of education; rather, these interventions are now 
made directly and self-consciously, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the national government’s 
own responsibilities and of making its own powers 
effective. While education as a substantive field 
may belong to the states, virtually every power 
which, under the Constitution, is delegated to the 
federal government depends for its effective exer- 
cise upon an increasingly high level of education. 
Here is the basis for the doctrine of national 
necessity as a dominant, pervasive, even a con- 
trolling force in higher education. If the powers 
and policies of the national government cannot 
be exercised effectively by dependence upon the 
traditional organization and operation of Amer- 
ican higher education, then the federal government 
will have to provide for itself the educational re- 
sources its functions require. 

It is exactly at this point that national neces- 
sity and traditional higher education have, in 
recent years, begun to diverge. Where once the 
nation might trust to its diffuse and casual edu- 
cational free market to supply it with the edu- 
cated people it needed, this is no longer true. 
Where once we could rely upon an occasional 
Edison or the undirected research of curious sci- 
entists in our universities to supply our essential 
technology, we can do so no more. The relation- 
ships of education to national strength are too 
direct and urgent to leave to haphazard and 
fortuitous provisions. If the federal government, 
to carry out its responsibilities, requires experts 
in everything from optics to foreign languages, 
it must itself educate such experts, if it is clear 
that they are not available in the numbers and 
with the training it requires. The new case for 
federal intervention in education is no longer 
the case for convenience or for the intellectual 
contributions which education makes to national 
welfare, it is stark necessity. 


Recent Interventions Support This View 


All of the recent interventions of the federal 
government in education support the view. Take 
the familiar example of the national necessity 
for more scientists and a higher level of com- 
petence in science teaching. The nation must 
risk no deficiency and it must not trust the re- 
sults to chance. To meet the need the National 
Science Foundation is charged by Congress to 
inaugurate teacher training programs, a field tra- 
ditionally reserved to the states. These programs 
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will this summer reach almost one-eighth of the 
high-school science teachers of the country, who 
will be paid by the national government to con- 
tinue their own education in special institutes. 
The foundation’s fellowship programs are major 
expressions of a national interest in recruiting 
more scientists, and its grants to colleges and uni- 
versities are intended to provide improvement 
in scientific training. This is not federal aid to 
education; it is the federal creation of education, 
education of a kind and of a quantity which did 
not exist before, but which the national necessity 
now demands. 


NDEA—Education for National Purposes 


One must similarly view the new National De- 
fense Education Act—identifying even in its 
name the new character of the national interest in 
education. The curricula it supports, the new 
projects it seeks to establish, are those thought 
to be most necessary to the national government 
as a basis for the exercise of its own authority 
and for meeting conditions to be anticipated. 
Here, too, is no federal aid to education; here is 
federal education for purposes distinctively na- 
tional. 

Nowhere is the doctrine of national necessity 
more convincingly illustrated than in the support 
by the federal government of research. The con- 
trol of the forces which, for example, put missiles 
into orbit cannot be accomplished without the 
aid of the entire spectrum of scientific compe- 
tence: the mathematicians, physicists, chemists, 
and engineers. If the federal government cannot 
obtain them from the colleges and universities in 
the numbers it needs and with the training re- 
quired, it must educate them for itself. If the 
laboratories of our schools do not provide the 
necessary research, the national government must 
build laboratories of its own. Actually, it must 
and does do both. This is why federal research 
support filters its way in some form into almost 
all of our colleges and universities. 


Not Dictation—But Effective 


National necessity, it is true, has not yet reached 
the point where the government must issue com- 
mands in order to obtain the educational services 
or the educated persons it needs, but it has 
reached the point where the national government 
must influence the direction and policies of our 
institutions in order that it will be likely to obtain 
what it must have. This is what dictates our 
current measures for scholarship programs, for 
grants-in-aid, for research, for the support of par- 
ticular portions of the curriculum, and eventually 
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for vast school construction programs. The na. 
tion’s educational needs, once determined, cannot 
be left to chance! 

I shall not try to explore the long-range im- 
plications of this doctrine of national necessity, 
but there are some immediate and _ incidental 
effects to which I should like to call your atten. 
tion. One of these is the way in which the new 
compulsion resolves many of our old conflicts, 
For years debates about federal aid to education 
have centered around issues of support for private 
or public institutions, of church and state, be- 
tween federal and local control. National neces- 
sity smoothly obliterates these deep differences 
into a new unity of agreement. What difference 
does it make whether competent scientists are 
produced in one kind of institution or another 
if they are necessary to the national strength? 
Why not support research in the laboratories of 
private as well as public institutions if the re- 
sults meet our national needs? Even the sectional 
differences of the country are diminished, for 
where the nation requires unity, such differences 
cannot be permitted. Thus our old antitheses 
which have for years held us in a paralysis of op- 
position over federal aid to education become 
reconciled into a new synthesis of national neces- 
sity which brings the philosophy of Hegel out of 
the ivory tower and makes it a guide for public 
policy. 

‘Power’ Subjects Flourish, Others Wither 


A second observation is that even where the 
national necessity does not positively guide edu- 
cational developments, it nevertheless influences 
them. It would, in fact, be surprising if it did 
not. Take the impact upon curricula. The high 
emphasis upon science is perhaps the most dra- 
matic attempt directly to affect the choices of 
students and of the courses of study. But the in- 
fluence of such a powerful magnetic force upon 
scientific fields brings about the realignment of 
other educational interests as well. In our changing 
social and political climate, it becomes, for ex- 
ample, easy to encourage the development of 
studies and activities which contribute directly 
and identifiably to the national strength and to 
discourage or, at least, to neglect those whose 
contributions are not so clear; to support science 
but not philosophy. The “power” subjects flourish 
in such a climate, the contemplative subjects 
wither. The classics and ancient history have 
virtually disappeared from the curriculum, while 
English, history, and economics have adapted 
their offerings by large infusions of journalism, 
current social comment, and applied techniques. 
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Administrators, too, are tempted to encourage 
that which yields to encouragement most easily 
and to seek support for what can most readily 
obtain support. 

This is not all bad. Fields of knowledge do not 
all grow evenly; the climate of depressions favors 
the social studies; the climate of prosperity busi- 
ness administration; the climate of fear the de- 
velopment of the “power” subjects. The very dis- 
tortion of some fields eventually forces the restora- 
tion of balance with others. 

This doctrine of national necessity, developing 
as swiftly as it has, has placed the habits and ideals 
of higher education and of educators under great 
strain. Our preferences are that we be undirected, 
that principles of the free market operate in our 
own choices and in those of our students. The 
intrusion of national necessity makes us restive. 
The necessary acceptance of “classified” work on 
the campus, for example, makes us acutely aware 
of new compulsions and restraints on our freedom 
in the search for and the use of knowledge. We 
are uneasy about finding that education which 
has always been a means to the enlargement of 
life can contribute so powerfully to its constric- 
tion. To say the least, the state of mind of higher 
education is one of discomfort if not outright 
agitation. 

Under present circumstances, how is higher edu- 
cation to adapt itself to the requirements of na- 
tional necessity? Let it be said at the outset that the 
requirements must be accepted. The acceptance 


NATIONAL NECESSITY 
and 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


A philosopher of education 
finds the Stoke thesis 
deeply shocking, and explains why. 


By PHILIP H. PHENIX 


R. Stoke expects the doctrine expounded in 
“National Necessity and Educational Pol- 
icy” to be startling, but then promises that 

reflection will soften the shock. On the contrary, 
the more I reflect on his argument, the more 


MR. PHENIX is dean, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. His recently published Philosophy of Educa- 
lon is widely used as a college textbook. 
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will affect different institutions in varying degree, 
just as it will trouble some educators more and 
some less. The necessity may create discomfort; 
it will not create dissent. If the national survival 
now depends on education, we shall accept the fact 
that education depends on national survival. 

Must, then, higher education merely accept 
and accommodate itself to the new or intensified 
compulsions of national life? In general, I would 
say yes, that this is what we have been doing 
and will continue to do. The forces that create 
national policy range far beyond the interests 
and influence of education—our acceptance of 
them is, for educators, hardly a matter of choice. 

Yet the matter is a little more complex than 
this implies. National necessities are the resultant 
of many forces. Higher education is one and, 
hopefully, a powerful one of these forces. When 
crises have actually arisen there is little that 
scholars can do about them; it is in the periods in 
between that the influence of education can most 
effectively make itself felt. In a world as complex, 
as mercurial, and as full of potentialities as we find 
it, there are many choices to be made in the 
conduct of our national and international affairs. 
It is in helping to determine these choices— 
choices which can contribute to or detract from 
the ends we have in view—that our influence can 
still be exerted. If these choices seem narrower 
than they once were, they are, by that very fact, 
more important. Our obligations as educators 
and citizens are even heavier than before. 


RECONSIDERED 





shocking it becomes. I hope that my dissatisfaction 
is not simply the discomfort of facing unwelcome 
facts. That there are unpleasant necessities by 
which American higher education today is pro- 
foundly influenced can hardly be denied. But I 
cannot believe that the paper under discussion is 
really a reliable account of our contemporary 
situation. Both in its premises and in its implica- 
tions I think it is at best half true, and at worst 
dangerously wrong. 


The mischief begins, and is effectively summed 
up, in the first paragraph of the paper where, with 
the alleged blessing of all the philosophers, begin- 
ning with the grandfather of them all, education is 
deprived of intrinsic virtue or interest and is ac- 
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corded a purely instrumental function. The in- 
ference which appears to be drawn is that the 
ends or goals of education must be derived from 
beyond education itself. According to this paper, 
at one period it was religious purposes that shaped 
American higher education, at a later time it was 
the individualistic ideal, and today the growing 
determinant is national necessity. 

No wonder, with such a premise, that higher 
education throughout the paper emerges as the 
obedient tool of social forces largely beyond its 
control or consent. Educators and educational in- 
stitutions exercise little enough influence in fact 
without denying them effective leadership in prin- 
ciple! The ends of education are implicit in the 
process of teaching and learning. Educators be- 
tray their trust if they consent to serve ends which 
are not truly their own. Far from education being 
a major human interest which has no value in its 
own right, I suggest that it is the ground of all 
the other values. Study, inquiry, teaching—these 
are the activities in which the ends and purposes 
of life—both individual and corporate—should be 
made manifest. It is my conviction that there is no 
other human agency—certainly not the federal 
government—so competent as higher education to 
discover and confirm the goals proper to our 
civilization. 

If Mr. Stoke’s view is correct, the forces of anti- 
intellectualism will have cause for celebration, for 
intelligence will have been harnessed to the serv- 
ices of power. Criticism and dissent will go un- 
heeded or be silent. Gone will be the faith that 
by the patient employment of rational capacities 
mankind can begin to solve its most perplexing 
social problems. Reason will be confined to the 
domain of technique, and in being excluded from 
the perception, judgment, and reconstruction of 
ends it will no longer serve to moderate and con- 
ciliate the rival claims of force and passion. 


When Reason Abdicates, Morality Capitulates 


When reason thus abdicates, morality soon 
capitulates. The pursuit of power obliterates the 
moral distinctions which have hitherto exercised 
our consciences. If we follow this path, such issues 
as public or private support of education, church 
and state, and local and federal control are easily 
“resolved” in the face of “the new compulsion.” 
Under these circumstances there would seem to be 
little point in arguing about segregated or de- 
segregated schools. What difference does it make, 
as long as competent scientists, engineers, and 
linguists are produced? What a relief, to be able 
thus to terminate all the tiresome quibblings over 
“justice” and “human rights” by resort to a clear 
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sovereign principle of national necessity! 

When the philosophy of Hegel comes out of 
the ivory tower and becomes a guide for public 
policy, let all who love freedom beware. In its 
ultimate political application the Hegelian syn- 
thesis of opposites emerges as the totalitarian 
state. Marx, of course, is a direct heir of Hegel, 
and his followers demonstrate with unmistakable 
clarity what follows when the new compulsion is 
permitted to obliterate the deep differences in g 
society which has achieved a tolerable level of 
mutual accommodation through debate and per- 
suasion. 


No ‘Galloping Federal Domination’ 


Fortunately, it seems to me, Mr. Stoke’s factual 
analysis is in several important respects incorrect. 
I do not think nationalism is a powerful factor in 
American life today. There is little in this country 
to compare with the fanatical patriotic dedication 
within the U.S.S.R., Communist China, and the 
newly self-conscious nations of Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East. National destiny is not for us 
a guiding beacon, a dominant motive, “a powerful, 
all-pervading influence.” As “the affluent society” 
we do not have the incentive of peoples who 
hope within a generation to rise from a condition 
of subordination and privation to one of inde- 
pendence and abundance. We are in large measure 
motivated rather by the desire to keep what we 
already have and by the fear of losing it—a kind 
of “negative nationalism,” if you will. It is the 
negativism which makes all the difference, for 
education depends more on hope and affection 
than on fear and aversion. 

Because we are not in fact dominated by the 
spirit of modern nationalism, and because Ameri- 
cans are, I believe, moved by many constructive 
impulses, the picture of galloping federal domina- 
tion of education drawn by Mr. Stoke is, I think, 
not true. What purports to be a sober factual 
analysis appears to me as a highly speculative 
extrapolation from inconclusive evidence. It is 
just possible that what appears to be the recruit- 
ment of education in the service of the federal 
government’s objectives is more truly the seizing 
by education of the moment of crisis and alarm to 
gain from the federal government some much- 
needed support for its own and proper objectives. 

Throughout the paper, it seems to me, the image 
of the federal government and its relations to the 
people is out of accord with American democratic 
standards. It is not sentimentality to say that for 
us the federal government is servant of the people 
and not their master, a complex of agencies by 
which the people govern themselves. Mr. Stoke’ 
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analysis leaves one with the impression that na- 
tional government is the custodian of national in- 
terest and imposes its demands upon the subject 

le. This is an assumption which we make to 
our peril. It is for the people, through the en- 
tire network of institutions which constitute or- 
ganized society, to determine what is in their in- 
terest and then to employ the federal powers to 
realize these purposes. Perhaps no other institu- 
tions are more crucial for the discernment and 
articulation of national interest than the schools 
and colleges. 

Is it really true that “the forces that create 
national policy range far beyond the interests and 
influence of education?” I doubt it. If it is true, 
our education is desperately sick. Unless educa- 
tion is centrally concerned with precisely those 
matters which determine our character and con- 
duct as one people among many other peoples, 
American education is a failure—and I do not 
think it is. 

Perhaps the crux of the matter is in the right 
understanding of “national necessity.” If national 
necessity is conceived primarily in terms of power, 
if the nation’s major interest is in military 
strength, and if the educational resources of the 
country are to be subordinated to the compulsions 
of warfare, hot and cold, then the prospect is 
frightening indeed. Education will become enmesh- 
ed in the vicious spiral of fear and of desperate 
security measures which will eventuate in nuclear 
holocaust. To arm ourselves against threatening 
aggressors is part of our national necessity, but 
by no means the whole of it. The consequence of 
national policy pursued mainly in terms of a 
power struggle is eventual disaster. The bitter in- 
struction of recent decades should have convinced 
us that national necessity is one with international 
necessity, and that in the long run the security 
and strength of the nation are not to be gained 
merely by building our defenses but by serving 
truth and justice. 


The Imperatives for Education 


The question for us as a nation is not primarily 
how to get strength for survival. The opposing 
powers today are too enormous and too destruc- 
live to establish equilibrium purely on the basis 
of power. Principles of reason and of morality will 
have to govern within and between the nations 
if there is to be any future for civilization. Now 
since the central task of education is intellectual 
and ethical cultivation, it follows that the welfare 
of the nation—and of the world—depends on edu- 
cation pursued in accordance with its own intrinsic 
imperatives. 
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The relation between education and national 
interest is not merely “a happy coincidence” and 
a “pleasant assumption,” as Mr. Stoke says. The 
true necessities of our nation’s life today are the 
compulsions of knowing the truth and doing the 
right, and these are and have always been the 
proper goals of education. Insofar as educators 
become instruments for a national policy more 
narrowly conceived—in particular, in terms of a 
power struggle—they not only prove themselves 
unfaithful to their professional trust, ut ulti- 
mately disloyal to their nation and to humanity. 


Could Stoke Have Drawn a Caricature? 


Could it be that Mr. Stoke deliberately pre- 
sented a caricature of our contemporary national 
life, in the guise of a piece of sober social analysis, 
in the hope that many would rise to protest, there- 
by counteracting the virus of amoral collectivism 
which has begun to infect us? May it be so. Edu- 
cators and citizens awake! 





> The 11-year-old American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education accepted seventy-five 
new member institutions at its February meeting in 
Chicago, bringing its total to 486. The new members 
range from tiny liberal arts-teacher education schools 
such as Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Louis, Mo., to large diverse-interest institutions with 
schools or divisions of education, such as Purdue 
University. The AACTE can now boast that its 
members produce 90 per cent of the nation’s new 
teachers annually. 

No longer an accrediting agency, AACTE now de- 
votes itself exclusively to efforts at development and 
mutual assistance. Admission requirements include 
regional accreditation, a publicly announced func- 
tion in teacher education, and demonstrated inten- 
tion to treat that function seriously. 

The AACTE will move its headquarters from One- 
onta, N. Y., to the NEA building in Washington, 
D. C., on July 15. 

The election of Henry H. Hill, president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, to the association 
presidency was announced at the close of the Chi- 
cago meeting. He will take office next year, succeed- 
ing Indiana University Education Dean Wendell 
W. Wright, who took office in February as successor 
to Donald P. Cottrell, dean of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Education. J. B. White, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Florida, was elected 
to the AACTE executive committee. 


At the root of every good life there is the quiet, 
tenacious respect of the value of the minute. 















‘Preach, My Dear 
Sir, a Crusade 
Against Ignorance’ 


Jefferson rated his efforts 
on behalf of education among the 
most important of an 
eventful and highly useful life. 
Here is a timely 
reminder of certain principles 
he knew to be paramount. 


By C. DWIGHT DOROUGH 


F a man is ever truly honest with himself, it 
should be during that silent period of self- 
inventory when he might attempt to write his 
epitaph. Since his bare words, chiseled into cold 
stone, may stare at passers-by for centuries, a 
man’s value judgment should be at its best at such 
a moment. 

History has proved that Thomas Jefferson, 
when he performed such a task, exercised both 
integrity and good judgment. Discovered among 
his obituary papers was this private memorandum 
appraising his eventful life: 


Here was buried 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Author of the Declaration of Independence 
Of the Statutes of Virginia for Religious Freedom 
And Father of the University of Virginia 


He did not mention being president of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, governor of Virginia, 
minister to France, secretary of state under Wash- 
ington, vice-president and president of the United 
States. Instead, he cited his efforts to give con- 
crete meaning to a free and individualistic so- 
ciety. He believed that man, given freedom from 
tyranny, could possess the liberty of spirit and 
the opportunity to cultivate and improve his mind. 
He argued that without the emancipation of Amer- 
icans from an English legal system, and without 
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the opportunity for mind and spirit to be free 
from restraint in their quest for truth about man’s 
present and future, a university would have no 
real place in this new country. According to Jef- 
ferson’s criteria, education should “make men fit 
to be wise citizens” and “train men to be judges, 
legislators, diplomats, farmers, scientists, teachers, 
manufacturers.” Hence, by his scale of value, his 
contributions to education in Virginia were greater 
than his accomplishments as a diplomat, law- 
maker, or president. 

Although much has already been said about 
Jefferson on the subject, it seems quite ap- 
propriate that, as his birthday approaches (April 
13, 1743) and as the Eighty-sixth Congress be- 
gins to cope with some of the very same general 
problems in the field of education, even a cursory 
consideration such as this has a certain value. 
Perhaps those in Congress who wield consider- 
able power might capture some inspiration from 
the efforts of Jefferson as he proceeded to deal 
with Virginia’s most pressing need—the educa- 
tion of youth to provide democracy with a lead- 
ership that would save it from the death which 
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inevitably results from producing only average 
men. Jefferson would have subscribed heartily to 
Emerson’s ideal of “man thinking” as the ulti- 
mate goal for those who would realize their highest 
potential. 

It is not possible to comment on Jefferson’s 
views about education without dealing also with 
his political philosophy, because he deemed it 
essential to train the masses so that they might 
become “the guardians of their own liberty.” The 
existence of republican government was possible 
only in a country where the people were at least 
somewhat enlightened. A letter addressed to 
George Wythe, August 13, 1786, shows that Jef- 
ferson thought education essential to freedom: 


Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance, 
establish and improve the law for educating the 
common people. Let our countrymen know that 
the people alone can protect us against these evils, 
and that the tax which will be paid for this pur- 
pose is not more than the thousandth part of what 
will be paid to kings, priests and nobles who will 
rise up among us if we leave the people in ig- 
norance. 

Just when Jefferson became interested in educa- 
tion it is difficult to say, because his home en- 
vironment very early impressed upon him the 
value of learning. His father, although he had 
no formal education, was well read in the classics, 
and he tried to provide his son with the best 
“mental discipline.” At five Jefferson attended 
an English school; at nine he was at a Latin 
school kept by William Douglas; in 1757 he 
studied at the Reverend James Maury’s Academy 
in preparation for the College of William and 
Mary. His law he learned under the tutelage of 
George Wythe. Such formal training and an in- 
satiable thirst for reading inspired him with the 
desire that his fellow countrymen have similar 
experiences. 

A strong utilitarian outlook contributed to Jef- 
ferson’s appeals for legislative sanction of his 
beliefs on mass education. In 1778 he drafted 
three bills which provided for common schools, 
grammar schools, and a university for higher 
learning: ; 


Ist, Elementary schools, for ali children generally, 
rich and poor. 
; 2d, Colleges, for a middle degree of instruc- 
tion calculated for the common purposes of life, and 
such as would be desirable for all who were in easy 
circumstances. 

And 3d, an ultimate grade for teaching the sci- 
ences generally, and in their highest degree. 


In the first bill provisions were made to divide 
tach county, for school purposes, into hundreds, 
or wards, on the basis of population. The curri- 
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culum would consist of the three R’s. Then the 
whole state was to be divided into twenty-four dis- 
tricts, with a school in each to specialize in classi- 
cal learning, grammar, geography, and higher 
arithmetic. 

The second bill, provoked by Jefferson’s per- 
sonal observations when a student, proposed to 
reorganize the constitution of William and Mary 
College, with the ultimate hope of transforming 
it from a boarding school into a university, using 
the Edinburgh plan as a model. Being a prac- 
tical scholar, Jefferson planned one significant 
departure in refusing to allow the “ancients” to 
monopolize the curriculum. 


A Quite Familiar Phrase 


Finally, his third bill, among other provisions, 
would have established a library with an annual 
appropriation of two thousand pounds. For “fi- 
nancial reasons,” a phrase quite familiar to school 
administrators today, the Virginia legislature re- 
jected Jefferson’s bills. 

This defeat did not silence the courageous Jef- 
ferson in his crusade for public enlightenment. As 
governor of Virginia he made a second plea to 
the legislature for the “diffusion of knowledge.” 
Although his efforts were in the main unsuccess- 
ful, he prepared the ground for his elementary 
school plan, which later won recognition and 
favor. The recommendations were very similar 
to those in the first education bill, the only con- 
spicuous change being one which made provision 
for students of higher intellectual ability. The 
schools were to be under the supervision of a 
visitor, whose duty it would be to select 


. the boy of genius in the school, of those 
whose parents are too poor to give them further 
education, and to send them forward to one of 
the grammar schools, of which twenty are proposed 
to be erected in different parts of the country, for 
teaching Greek, Latin, geography, and the higher 
branches of numerical arithmetic; of the boys thus 
sent in any one or two years, and the best geniuses 
will be raked from the rubbish annually, and be 
instructed, at public expense, so far as the gram- 
mar schools go. 


Then, at the termination of six years’ training, 
the class would again be divided, this time into 
two groups. The superior students were to be 
given three years of study at William and Mary 
in a specialized field, while the other half went 
home, perhaps to train the beginning pupils. 
Recognizing individual differences among stu- 
dents, Jefferson believed that our young citizens 
should be trained according to their abilities and 
inclinations. Although he may have borrowed 
some general features from Plato’s Republic, 
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Jefferson left the pursuit of higher knowledge open 
to any boys whose parents could afford the ex- 
pense. Plato’s three levels of society and closed 
door to opportunity for one to move into a higher 
bracket could find no place, of course, in Jeffer- 
son’s conception of democracy; however, there 
were those among his Federalist contemporaries 
who thought otherwise, with economic and social 
status as the primary criterion for placement, and 
maintenance of the status quo as the chief ob- 
jective. 

Although his plan took effect in only the one 
section of Norfolk, Jefferson at least had gained 
some recognition. There were further attempts at 
legislation for the improvement of learning in 
Virginia. In 1801, after Jefferson was elected 
president, he proclaimed to a wider audience the 
belief that basic to democracy was “a general 
education to enable every man to judge for him- 
self what will secure or endanger his freedom.” 
Again he expressed the thought that the counties 
should be divided into hundreds in order to make 
the schools accessible to all the children. His 
ideas about primary and secondary education, 
however, were not fully realized until an entirely 
new generation of schoolmen appeared. 


Efforts for University Successful 


Jefferson was more immediately successful in 
his labors for higher learning, and the University 
of Virginia is a memorial to his untiring labor. 
Again he encountered a tenacious resistance; some 
opposed him for personal and political reasons 
and others were hostile who always objected to 
change, particularly if it would cost money. In 
clarifying his own philosophy, he reiterated that 
he was still more fundamentally interested in 
training the masses than in developing the talents 
of a small minority, if a real choice had to be 
made. To Joseph C. Cabell, in 1815, he gave 
his reasons and revealed the prevailing consistency 
of his educational philosophy and political philos- 
ophy: 

Were it necessary to give up either the primaries, 
or the University, I would rather abandon the last, 
because it is safer to have a whole people re- 
spectably enlightened, than a few in a high state 


of science, and the many in ignorance. This last is 
the most dangerous state in which a nation can be. 


On the average college campus today some of 
Jefferson’s ideas would perhaps create schisms 
among faculty ranks. His opposition to the whole 
concept of prerequisites, core curricula, and spe- 
cific requirements for a given degree would be 
anathema to a college administration. His feeling, 
on the other hand, that a knowledge of classical 
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languages should not be prerequisite for the Study 
of engineering would make most deans ye 
happy. Registrars and placement services, in pro- 
viding materials for students’ folders, would be 
at a loss if Jefferson’s uniform grading system 
were adopted. Employment and personnel agen- 
cies of business and industry would experience 
even greater frustration in attempting to screen 
applicants from only the two categories of gradu- 
ation, satisfactory achievement and failure, in- 
stead of the traditional five levels or grades. The 
use of the lecture method, the abandonment of 
compulsory attendance at prayer services, the use 
of an honor system, the discontinuance of rewards 
for graduation (except the diploma) were all 
revolutionary for Jefferson’s day, despite the fact 
that the Universities of Michigan and Kentucky 
had adopted some of these principles even before 
the institution in Virginia had been realized. Jef- 
ferson’s vigorous opposition to awarding honorary 
degrees would no doubt excite considerable hos- 
tility among small and poorly endowed private 
colleges. Some of the initial difficulty in translat- 
ing his dreams into reality may be attributed, of 
course, to the usual opposition met by those who 
would upset the status quo. 

By November 25, 1817, however, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia idea had become almost a cer- 
tainty, because in a letter to George Ticknor 
Jefferson was expressing the desire for an institu- 
tion which could concern itself with all the 
branches of science useful to a growing America. 
He emphasized the importance of specialization. 
Although the curriculum would be patterned 
after the best European models, he stressed 
the importance of adaptation to prepare stu- 
dents for life in an American civilization. For ten 
of the twelve professors he looked to Europe. 
Among his choices were: George Long, a grad- 
uate of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the ancient 
languages; Thomas Key, also a graduate of Trin- 
ity, in mathematics; George Blaetterman, a Ger- 
man, in modern language and Anglo-Saxon; 
Charles Bonnycastle, a graduate of the Royal 
Military Academy at Wollvich, in natural philos- 
ophy and astronomy; Robley Donglison, a grad- 
uate of Erlanger University in Germany, in medi- 
cine. The professors of law, ethics, and political 
economy he believed should be chosen from 
the native sons of Virginia. 

Jefferson’s responsibility for the general educa- 
tion bills and his interest in the university 
him the logical choice as supervisor over its con- 
struction. The wisdom of the appointment was 
demonstrated with his handling of such details as 
purchasing the site, surveying the land, planning 
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the fund-raising campaign, negotiating the initial 
loans, keeping books, drafting the plans with some 
advice from architects, hiring the mechanics, as- 
sisting the visitors, superintending construction 
through daily visits, hiring Italian stonecutters, 
teaching workmen how to lay tin roofs, and study- 
ing the practicality of lighting by gas. Quite 
naturally, then, he inherited the job of worrying 
over the deficiency in funds, which temporarily 
stopped all progress. A paragraph in a letter to 
Albert Gallatin, October 29, 1822, reveals some- 
thing of Jefferson’s optimism, despite the delay, 
and his constant planning for the future: 


Our University of Virginia, my present hobby, 
has been at a stand for a twelve-month past for 
want of funds. Our last Legislature refused any- 
thing. The late elections give better hopes of the 
next. The institution is so far advanced that it will 
force itself through. So little is now wanting that 
the first liberal Legislature will give it its last 
lift. The buildings are in a style of purely classical 
architecture, and, although not yet finished, are 
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become an object of visit to all strangers. Our in- 
tention is that its professors shall be of the first 
order in their respective lines which can be pro- 
cured on either side of the Atlantic. Sameness of 
language will probably direct our applications 
chiefly to Edinburgh. 

This letter is one of at least a dozen which con- 
vey the hopes of a weary man whose efforts 
spanned forty years from the time of his first bill 
for the general “diffusion of knowledge” to the 
opening of the university’s doors in March, 1825. 
Jefferson always took comfort, in moments of 
greatest adversity, in the realization that the 
achievement of his goal would mark a triumph 
over ignorance, superstition, petty politics, and the 
impoverished condition in his state. 

Even after students began to inquire about ad- 
mission, his influence continued, for he had con- 
victions as to the purposes of education—the 
preparation of men for citizenship and statesman- 
ship. He saw in human progress two types of 
citizens: those who were destined for labor on 












































The Rotunda, University of Virginia. Jefferson designed the original building (shown above in restora- 
lion following a fire in 1895), adapting it from the Roman Pantheon as a central structure around which he 
grouped his “academical village.” First used when a banquet was given for the visiting Marquis de Lafayette, 
the building housed the University’s general library for nearly 100 years. 

(In nearby Newcomb Hall, on April 28 and 29 of this year, Phi Delta Kappa will inaugurate a series 
of National Educational Research Symposia which will, it is hoped, give direction to the current surge of 
merest in educational research.) 
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the farms and those who would go to college. The 
latter would fall into two groups—the men of 
leisure, who would pursue only the sciences, and 
the middle class, who would go further into a pro- 
fessional study. Regardless of objective, he in- 
sisted that the curriculum should suit the stu- 
dent’s needs. 

He arranged the sciences into three depart- 
ments: language, mathematics, and philosophy. 
Under the Department of Language he included 
such subjects as history and language (ancient and 
modern); grammar; belles-lettres; rhetoric and 
oratory; a school for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
In the Department of Mathematics he included 
pure mathematics; physico-mathematics; physics; 
chemistry; natural history, such as mineralogy, 
botany, and zoology; anatomy; and the theory of 
medicine. In the Department of Philosophy he 
grouped ethics, the law of nature and nations, 
government, political economy, and ideology. 

After students demonstrated sufficient skill in 
the sciences, they were ready for professional 
study, which constituted an emphasis in one of 
the three departments. Recognizing the somewhat 
limited nature of his total curriculum, he expressed 
the desire for a Department of Fine Arts, to in- 
clude civil architecture, gardening, painting, sculp- 
ture, and the theory of music. Some of the other 
departments which he wanted to see opened were 
architecture, military and naval, rural economy, 
technical philosophy, medicine, theology and ec- 
clesiastical history, law (municipal and foreign). 
Aware of the evils of narrow specialization, he 
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planned a course of study for the professional 
student which would both educate and train. 
Technical skills were not enough. Graduates of 
his institution, he insisted, should be well-rounded 
cultured citizens who possessed not only the in- 
tellect to discover new truths about man’s rela- 
tion to nature, in its broadest implications, but 
also a will to enable fellow Americans to work 
together more cooperatively and understandingly 
in a free, individualistic society. This was Thomas 
Jefferson’s reason for devoting so many years to 
the cause of education. 

From the efforts and achievements of this great 
American we in 1959 have much to learn. He 
struggled with certain phases of education which 
congressional committees continue to consider— 
the values of improved education for all, scholar- 
ships and loans for the gifted whose talents might 
be lost to society without financial support, and 
funds for expanding the quality and quantity of 
programs at the college level, to mention a few. 
Since education is an ever-expanding enterprise, 
there are certain eternal problems this man in the 
early nineteenth century recognized more clearly 
than do many of our leaders today. A few states- 
men in Congress with Jefferson’s vision, dedicated 
to solving these most fundamental problems in our 
democracy, would make their influence felt not 
only in America but throughout the world. In turn, 
many of our ills of a domestic, social, and in- 
ternational nature would disappear when viewed 
by “wise citizens,” the product of an educational 
system motivated by Jefferson’s ideals. 





Who Should Pay for Higher 


Education—the Individual or Society? 


> A student should be able to pay for his higher 
education over a long period of time in the same 
manner a businessman amortizes his capital equip- 
ment, according to Joe Jefferson, director of admis- 
sions and financial aid at Columbia University. 
“The time should come, however, when a large 
portion of the cost of a Ph. D. will be borne, not 
by the individual or the unit of society with which 
he is immediately associated—his family—but by 
the community at large on a long-term basis.” 
He adds, “Higher education—all education, in 
fact—has borne too long the weary burden which 
should rightly be shared by society as a whole. We 
all have a common stake in the well-educated and 
highly skilled individual who is essential to our con- 
tinued strength; we must all support education more 
realistically in the future.” 





The Case for Avoiding Arbitrary 
Limits on College Enrollment 


> “A strong case could be made for the argument 
that it is fundamental in the American way of life 
that the enrollments of state universities should not 
be limited by any arbitrary means. To be sure, most 
students in the lowest third, or half, of their high- 
school graduating classes do not succeed in getting 
a college degree. At the same time, it should be 
pointed out that some students who are in the lowest 
10 per cent of an entering freshman class do succeed 
in completing a college education. And many of 
those who remain for only a semester, a year, oF 
two years may feel well rewarded for their expendi- 
tures of time and money.” 


(From “Ferment in Education,” an address de- 
livered by Dean Dewey B. Stuit, State University of 
Iowa College of Liberal Arts.) 
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Social Studies for America’s Children 


An educator-social scientist attempts 


to establish a solid conceptual framework on which to build 


a satisfactory social studies program 


for today’s elementary school. 


By JACK ALLEN 


ception has been a projection of certain 

societal values and ambitions. From the re- 
ligion-oriented classrooms of colonial Massa- 
chusetts and the “old field” schools of the ad- 
vancing frontier to the sprawling educational 
lants of modern suburbia, the American has 
viewed his elementary schools as a training ground 
for effective citizenship. More than that, he has 
regarded these institutions as one of the first 
stages through which the young citizen might em- 
bark on a life which would ultimately be better 
than that of his elders. Freedom has ever been 
more than a political cliché, upward mobility more 
than just a convenient bit of sociological jargon. 
Both are fundamental expressions of the Ameri- 
can ideal. And the elementary school has been 
conceived as one of the basic means for their 
achievement. 

The story of the American elementary school 
is a creditable one. It is intimately associated 
with our development as a free people. In the 
course of its growth it has acquired character- 
istics of continuing merit. But even its most ardent 
champions would not be inclined to regard it as a 
perfect institution. Succeeding generations fash- 
ion new demands. Certainly the present is no ex- 
ception. 


Tp American elementary school since its in- 


TRADITIONAL DEMANDS 
ON THE COMMON SCHOOL 


gare supported elementary schools for 

all of America’s children developed in the 
first half of the nineteenth century in the shadow 
of the family farm and the new factory. Most of 
those in attendance at these schools came from 
homes where formal education was scarcely a 
prime commodity. The schooling of parents could 
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frequently be measured in months rather than 
years. Books were scarce. Such educational ex- 
periences as the community might provide were 
narrow and provincial. The same boys and girls 
who frisked along alternately dusty and muddy 
roads to the one-room school were also active 
workers in the field and household. Those who 
traveled the’ streets of an industrial town to the 
stark classrooms down the block might soon find 
themselves employed in mill or mine. In either 
locale the primary demand placed on the school 
was for the teaching of certain rudimentary skills. 
Reading, that ability upon which every literate 
culture is inclined to place a high premium, was 
the first order of importance. In the one-room 
school it was often the means of assigning stu- 
dents to grade levels. Writing, at least in its ele- 
mentary modes, was also deemed useful. And, 
since there was a growing awareness of number 
as a cultural phenomenon, arithmetic acquired an 
established place. Formal schooling for most 
young citizens was, in short, largely confined 
to some learning of these skills. 

The United States of the latter nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries provided the setting 
for unprecedented social change. Those children 
in rural America who, either through choice or 
circumstance, remained on the land after reaching 
adulthood, witnessed the inroads of a_ business 
civilization on the life of the farm. They them- 
selves became an integral part of the business 
community, and the fruits of their labor were 
for sale in Liverpool as well as Keokuk. Those 
who left the land joined with others to help fash- 
ion the industrial and commercial cities of mod- 
ern America. The “others” included not only 
those born in the United States but also hordes 
of new immigrants streaming past the shadow 
of the Statue of Liberty from many parts of the 
globe. To native born and immigrant alike, the 
schoolhouse symbolized a dream, described with 
poignancy by Mary Antin when she wrote in The 
Promised Land: “Education was free . . . the 
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essence of American opportunity, the treasure that 
no thief could touch, not even misfortune or 
poverty.” 

High on the list of civic requirements for these 
new generations were certain types of economic 
competence. It was a job-centered economics that 
seemed to suggest to the elementary school pro- 
gram a continued and expanded interest in what 
had become known affectionately as the three 
R’s. Still, the times did introduce some breadth, 
if not always enrichment, into the elementary cur- 
riculum. One of the best illustrations of the new 
scope was provision for the teaching of American 
history. To some, study of the American past was 
viewed as a means of enhancing the vitality of 
our political democracy. Others, however, saw it 
merely as a means of adding an Anglo-Saxon 
flavor to the melting pot in which the immigrant 
was being assimilated. But, regardless of pur- 
pose, it represented a limited achievement as far 
as the program of social studies was concerned. 
Those elements of citizenship education relating 
to an understanding of man and his human re- 
lationships remained largely outside the bounds 
of the elementary school. Most of what boys and 
girls learned about political behavior, social re- 
lationships, resource management, and the like, 
they acquired in a highly informal manner. 


CHILDREN IN TODAY’S WORLD 


i culture in which American children today 
find themselves active participants is much 
changed from the nineteenth century social order 
which gave birth and sustenance to the public 
elementary school. Take family life. Parents, in a 
preponderance of instances, are themselves native 
born, adults whose entire lives are reflections of 
the American temper. They have a higher level 
of education than the elders of an earlier day. In 
our increasingly affluent society, they stock their 
homes with every whim of the child, the publisher, 
the salesman, and the purveyor of pets. Through 
their influence and effort there is built into the 
young a catholicity of interests and higher levels 
of verbal competence. 

Consider, likewise, the immediate community 
beyond the home. Here children are also ex- 
periencing the impact of new social dynamics. The 
rural America, once exemplified by the isolated 
farm and the almost equally isolated small town, 
is rapidly acquiring the nostalgia that can only 
be bred by dreams of things past. Indeed, the 
semantics of the word “rural” must be reconsti- 
tuted if it is to be of further value in our language. 
If we employ traditional meanings, then practically 
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all children in the United States today live ip 
urban environments. This would even apply to a 
large percentage of our diminishing farm popu- 
lation. 

The newer community patterns, while less pro- 
vincial in a geographic sense, must, neverthe- 
less, be concerned with their own parochialisms, 
Neighborhood composition provides a good il- 
lustration. The elementary school in America 
has traditionally been lauded as an instrument 
of social democracy, a place where children from 
the lowest to the highest on the social scale could 
meet on common ground. Today’s school, by con- 
trast, is frequently characterized by no such cross 
section of the population. Neighborhoods, estab- 
lished on the basis of socio-economic status, race, 
and even religion, tend to give a special flavor 
to their local schools. 

The economic position of modern children has 
shifted markedly. The need for the labor of the 
young on the farm is largely a thing of the past. 
The presence of children and youth in commerce 
and industry has increasingly been excluded by 
legislation. Economic productivity must now await 
years of schooling, certainly in most instances a 
number of years beyond the elementary grades. 
Economics remains a significant element in the 
lives of children. Its function, however, has, put 
in simplest terms, shifted from production to use. 
Even the very young are consciously users, con- 
sumers of the fruits of American business. They 
are, accordingly, prime targets of Madison Ave- 
nue. What’s more, at a comparatively early age 
they begin to collect their special version of take- 
home pay—we call it the weekly allowance. 

The major influence operating to change the 
character of the above, and other family and com- 
munity relationships as well, is the presence of an 
ongoing and accelerated scientific revolution. To 
say that such a revolution affects both adults and 
children is to state the obvious. This is not to sug- 
gest, however, that the reactions of the two groups 
are necessarily the same. When dealing with the 
school curriculum, in fact, it is important to ob- 
serve the possible differences in the reactions of 
young and old to new phenomena. The early years 
in the life of today’s adults were conditioned in 
a prenuclear, pre-cold-war era. Adults may thus 
be inclined to see current achievements and crises 
as a succession of unique events. Children, by con- 
trast, think of jet planes and guided missiles and 
crises as normal. They have experienced nothing 
else. Not being hampered by the burden of pre- 
conceptions, children can build a “feel” for the 
present and the future that adults can gain only 
with great effort. 
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Today’s children are mobile creatures both 
physically and intellectually. They have skimmed 
along the nation’s highways, pierced the airlanes, 
and traversed the seven seas in a manner to make 
even a Sir Francis Drake green with envy. In the 
quiet surroundings of comfortable homes, they 
invade the recesses of time and space with tele- 
vision, radio, and printed word. For them it is 
a real, not an exotic, world. One might surmise 
that the average American youngster would be 
less taken aback by a visitor from Mars than his 
grandparents by one from Burma. It is not enough 
to say that the interests of these boys and girls 
have become nationalized, but more accurate to 
regard their horizons and concerns as interna- 
tionalized. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 


N its broadest sense, social education can be 

the product of any experiences children have 
as members of human society. More strictly, how- 
ever, social education is a term applied to the 
socializing influences provided within the cur- 
riculum of the school. But even this is too broad 
a concept for purposes of this essay. The concern 
here is for the social studies elements in the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school; in other words, 
for the contributions of social studies to social 
education. Such contributions can be made only 
through the use of ideas derived from scholarly 
investigations of human relationships, that area 
of knowledge called the social sciences. 

The application of the social sciences to the 
school curriculum involves considerably more than 
the ability of students to absorb and recite a mass 
of unrelated factual data. The outcomes which 
the school should anticipate from its program of 
social studies include a wide variety of social un- 
derstandings. The goals also encompass opera- 
tional skills derived from social science techniques 
and cultural attitudes relating to the democratic 
ethic. To the achievement of these understandings, 
skills, and attitudes all the social sciences must be 
brought to bear. 

Consider certain newer potentialities: Aspects 
of family and community life re-assessed on the 
basis of recent research in sociology and social 
psychology. Geography as considerably more than 
a study of place, directing its concern toward 
spatial concepts and man’s relationships to the 
physical earth. Culture groups viewed from the 
vantage point of the anthropologist. History as 
heritage and the antecedent of contemporary issues 
global in scope, rather than narrowly defined 
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humanistic study of isolated personages and 
events. Economics leading even first graders to 
better understandings of distribution and ex- 
change. Political science, man’s relationship to 
the state, directing attention to human behavior 
within the democratic process. 


DIMENSIONS OF A 
SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


N° single social science has the dimensional 

characteristics appropriate to the develop- 
ment of a rounded social studies program. Such 
a program should, in fact, draw sustenance from 
all the social sciences. A modern program for 
the elementary school might well be conceived 
within a three-dimensional framework: (1) basic 
activities of living; (2) expanding communities 
and geographic areas; and (3) the concepts and 
values inherent in a free society. 

Attention to basic human activities suggests the 
need for considerable study of contemporary so- 
ciety. It involves a concern for functional topics 
like transportation, conservation, etc. It requires 
a realistic approach to foreign cultures, avoiding 
the kind of romantic stereotypes which so often 
characterize elementary school programs. It calls 
for a humanized geographic content which will 
enable children to see more realistically the re- 
lationship of place to action. 

The dimension of expanding communities and 
geographic areas has special relevance to the se- 
quential arrangement of content. At the same 
time this dimension must be leavened by consid- 
erations involved with expanding areas of human 
experience. The modern youngster has numerous 
experiences that transcend any narrowly defined 
geographic area. The typical six-year-old, for in- 
stance, is having meaningful experiences relating 
to different parts of the world—yes, even to outer 
space. Viewed differently, present and future 
world realities demand of Americans an increased 
understanding of the Middle East, the Far East, 
and Africa. Such areas impinge on our lives more 
than countries like Holland and Switzerland, coun- 
tries which have traditionally furnished content 
to the social studies program. 

A consideration of concepts and values focuses 
attention on the school’s role in the transmission 
of the social heritage and its concern with the solu- 
tion of the problems of our times. Furthermore, 
the greater recognition the social studies give to 
the study of human personality as a manifesta- 
tion of culture, the more each individual needs 
to understand the fundamental values which direct 
the course of human events. 
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QE of the major elements characterizing the 
spirit of American capitalism is the principle 
of rationality—the application of constantly im- 
proved methods to the means of production. Ac- 
tually, such a principle has been a motivating 
force across the whole American culture, in- 
fluencing, among other social institutions, the 
school. Today the productive forces of the Amer- 
ican economy are operating more efficiently 
than ever before. There is reasonable assurance 
that this can also be said of American schools. 
In neither instance, however, can the situa- 
tion afford us more than small comfort. If 
the United States is to remain a republic of free 
men, there are fundamental questions concerning 
the manner in which this giant force we call the 
American economy is used. By the same token, 
regardless of how effective we think our schools 
today, there is considerable room for their im- 
provement. If, for instance, the school has seemed 
an effective agency for the development of good 
citizenship behavior in young people, it must 
become even better in this regard. Furthermore, 
because of the revolutionary character of modern 
society, a gradual incline of improvement in 
citizenship education may not be change enough. 
There is considerable merit in the argument that 
the application of rationality to the educative 
process today should seek to raise American edu- 
cation to a new plateau of excellence. 

In relating this new leveling-up to elementary 
school social studies, a few things have already 
been said with reference to curriculum content. 
It might be appropriate at this point to add cer- 
tain comments concerning learning. 

Instruction in the elementary school has been 
strongly influenced by the assumption that chil- 
dren learn all or most of their social concepts 
through the method of induction (direct ex- 
perience). There is some evidence that too little 
attention has been given to the role of deduction 
(derived experience). It may well be that this is 
representative of situations in which we tend to 
sell short the intellectual capacities of the average 
child. 
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Traditionally the social studies program in the 
primary grades might be described as light op 
facts, heavy on direct experience. Upon entry into 
grade four, children often encounter a rather 
abrupt transition, particularly with reference to a 
heavier facts emphasis. The teaching of time and 
space concepts provides a good case in point. To 
achieve a smoother transition from primary to 
middle grades there is mounting evidence that 
more information and more indirect experience 
can be provided earlier than is often assumed. 

Children’s interests are likewise the subject of 
re-evaluation. It is perhaps a truism that interest 
is not merely something children have but some- 
thing that can be built with proper materials and 
effective teaching. But, if this has been taken for 
granted, it has not always been acted upon. As 
previously observed, the social world of children 
is undergoing remarkable change. That this is af- 
fecting the nature of interests as related to social 
concepts is scarcely worth noting. 

Skills instruction offers another avenue to new 
levels of excellence. Elementary teachers have al- 
ways assumed responsibility for instruction in the 
traditional skills exemplified by the three R’s. 
Skills development in the social studies is another 
matter. Much too often such abilities have not 
been in the forefront of the teacher’s objectives. 
Clearly, the social studies program provides a 
broad potential for the learning of skills. But 
such learning cannot be left to chance. Skills in 
this area, too, if effectively developed, must be 
carefully taught. 

In the twinkling of an eye America’s children 
will, as adults, be confronted with decisions which 
will affect both their freedom and their security. 
The answers they give to the nation’s social and 
civic problems will not emerge in their conscious- 
ness full blown but will have matured gradually 
through the medium we call the educative process. 
The fundamental question for today’s educators, 
then, is the substance of the process. Will the 
young emerge from our schools as narrowly con- 
ditioned automatons, responsive to successive 
waves of demagogic appeal? Or, will they be 
socially intelligent individuals capable of dealing 
with the pressing issues of their time? 





> Palmer Hoyt, editor of the Denver Post, speaking 
before a lay group: “A number of people who as- 
cribe to Dewey the so-called ills of present day pub- 
lic schools do not know whether it is Governor 
Dewey, John Dewey, or Admiral Dewey!” 


» Don’t be so disturbed by the fact that nearly half 
of the men in teaching, if they had their lives to 
live over again, would choose another occupation. 
Psychologists tell us that four-fifths of Americans 
are “so sick of their jobs they could spit at them! 





Let’s Give BOYS a Break! 


We now know that girls mature earlier, yet we persist in 
dumping all six-year-olds in first grade together. Again, 
here are research data suggesting that our traditional age 
standards for admission and promotion are archaic and 


unrealistic. 


and mature to justify revision of school ad- 

mission and promotion policies based on 
chronological age and currently applied to both 
sexes indiscriminately. 

Frank R. Pauly, director of research emeritus, 
Tulsa Public Schools, Oklahoma, would admit 
boys later than girls or else retain many more 
boys in their first year of school. He rejects abol- 
ition of coeducation, although many countries 
avoid this readiness problem by segregating the 
sexes in school. 

As early as 1950, Pauly presented research 
before the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation demonstrating achievement differences by 
sex among children of the same age. He has since 
performed much additional research, and other 
researchers have confirmed and broadened his 
findings. Pauly’s latest large-scale study involved 
29,992 Tulsa children attending grades two 
through eight in 1956-57. Results, reported in the 
accompanying chart (page 282), led him to make 
the above-mentioned recommendations before the 
St. Louis regional meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in 1958. 

Among implications of his findings, Pauly listed 
these: 

|. If boys are admitted six months or so later 
than girls, there will be less frustration for boys, 
their parents, and their teachers; and there will 
be fewer drop-outs of boys in high school be- 
cause of failing or unsatisfactory work. 

2. State legislatures or boards of education 
should raise the legal entering age for boys (or 
lower it for girls). If custodial care for immature 
children is needed, it can be provided much less 
expensively than by placing such children in the 
schoolroom with more advanced children. 

3. All mental age norms published should be 
revised to provide norms for each sex. 

Pauly readily concedes that there is wide 
variability in educational potential within each 
sex group and that teachers have to give more 


RR ene mature data are sufficiently extensive 


and more consideration to individual ability and 
variability. He also concedes that there are many 
plateaus intermingled with periods of rapid 
growth, so well demonstrated in the Olson studies 
of physical and mental maturation.’ But these 
facts should not obscure the picture of the gener- 
ally slower growth pattern for boys, he insists. 

Pauly first became aware of these sex differ- 
ences over twenty-five years ago when he pre- 
pared age-grade tables in Tulsa for the two sexes. 
The average age for boys was always greater than 
for girls. Boys were either starting to school later 
or, far more likely, were being retained more often 
in the first grade or later. These retentions ad- 
justed the two sexes to a more even maturity, but 
educators were confusing immaturity with mental 
retardation. 

One of Pauly’s earlier studies involved 2,087 
ninth grade pupils, to whom he administered the 
lowa Silent Reading Advanced Test (Advanced 
CM). Results were as follows: 

The girls were two months younger on the 
average, but scored 2.45 points higher than the 
boys. The grade equivalent was .29 higher and 
the educational age 4.63 months higher, disregard- 
ing the age differential. If ages had been the same, 
the difference would have been about 6.63 months 
higher for the girls. This is about two months less 
than Pauly usually found at the sixth grade. How- 
ever, in one school with 326 ninth graders, the 
advantage for the girls was two years and four 
months on the educational norms for ages sug- 
gested. 

These data suggest that the development curve 
for post-adolescent girls flattens out somewhat 
and that boys begin to catch up. Data furnished 
by the Educational Testing Service’ indicate that 
boys slightly exceed girls in test scores in the 
first year of college, except in the fields of English 


1 Olson, Willard C. Child Development. New York: D. C. Heath, 
1949 

2 Educational Testing Service, Cooperative Teste Division. Report on 
1949 National College Freshman Testing Program 
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and fine arts. However, Pauly believes and can 
present supporting evidence to show that boys do 
not catch up with girls by the twelfth grade. Thus 
the problem affects the whole twelve or thirteen 
years of public school and is related to the much 
higher incidence of drop-outs for boys in the high 
schools of the country. 

Pauly describes his most recent research, men- 
tioned above, as follows: (See chart also.) 

“We used the Chicago Reading Test in grade 
two with 5,029 pupils; we used the same test in 
the third grade with 5,486 pupils. Then in grade 
four we used the Metropolitan School Achieve- 
ment tests with 4,391 pupils. In grade five we 
also used the Metropolitan Achievement tests 
with 3,793 pupils. In grades six, seven, and eight 
we used the Stanford Achievement Tests: 3,793 
in grade six, 3,938 in grade seven, and 3,562 in 
grade eight. Grade equivalent scores were con- 
verted to months to facilitate direct comparison 
with chronological age. This was more than a 
sampling study, as it included all pupils in school 
on the day the tests were given. 

“The chart gives a visual picture of the test 
and age situation. Through retentions or other- 
wise, the second grade boys were nearly a month 
older than the second grade girls. This difference 
had increased to one and three-fourths months in 
the eighth grade. We did some adjusting for the 
differences in ability, but only approximately one- 
fourth of the age adjustment that would have been 
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necessary to equalize scores of the girls and boys, 
On an absolute scale, the girls were now about 
four months ahead of the boys in the second 
grade, disregarding difference in age. This de- 
creased somewhat by the fourth grade, where 
arithmetic became a part of the total test score 
picture. Boys lag behind girls in arithmetic but 
are closer to them on reasoning problems than 
in any other area. 

“The slower maturation of boys gradually in- 
creased the deficit for boys from the fourth grade 
through the eighth so that the test score differ- 
ence, disregarding age, was 6.36 months in the 
eighth grade. With the age differential included, 
the difference was over eight months. Prior studies 
using Stanford tests show that the deficit decreases 
about one and three-fourths months in the ninth 
grade. That is when the boys begin catching up. 
As indicated at one other point on the chart, the 
difference in age in the eleventh grade between 
boys and girls was 2.26 months for another 
group of 2,520 pupils. The total deficit when age 
and scores are both considered varies from nearly 
five months in the second grade to more than eight 
months in the eighth grade, but apparently this 
deficit is overcome by the freshman or sopho- 
more year in college. 

“The results of this extensive testing program 
speak very loudly, it appears to the writer, for a 
more realistic approach to a differential age for 
boys and girls at school entrance, or for a prior 
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agreement to retain a much larger number of im- 
mature pupils (mostly boys) for an extra year in 
first grade. 

“A leading psychiatrist has recently said that 
making age alone a criterion for entrance or pro- 
motion is probably the poorest method. It appears 
to the writer that there should be a national com- 
mission to study the optimum school entrance age 


problem. This commission should consider dif- 
ferent entering ages for boys and girls. 

“Circular No. 3, 1958, and Circular No. 5, 
1958, issued by the Educational Research Service, 
American Association of School Administrators 
and the Research Division, NEA, relate to these 
problems and should be required reading in this 
area.” 





Some Teacher Views 


On the Self-Contained Classroom 


By GEORGE ACKERLUND 


E self-contained classroom organization, 
in which one teacher teaches all subjects, 
seems destined for further critical examina- 

tion. Although it is widely used, the self-contained 
classroom has some serious weaknesses which can- 
not be ignored. Failure to correct these shortcom- 
ings will prevent that improvement in both the 
quality and quantity of learning which is pos- 
sible. It is also logical to assume that teacher 
morale could be improved if the self-contained 
classroom organization were revised. 

Proponents of the self-contained classroom or- 
ganization claim that it provides for greater 
teacher acquaintance with each child, more flexi- 
bility in time allotments, and better correlation 
and integration of subject matter. Moreover, it 
avoids the necessity of the child having to adjust 
to more than one teacher. 

Those who maintain that the self-contained 
classroom needs re-evaluation argue that it re- 
quires teachers to be with children all day on a sus- 
tained basis without providing for the much-needed 
“breaks” permitted in other lines of work. They 
also believe that the subject-matter knowledge 
and skill in methods required to teach all subjects 
in elementary school are greater than can be ade- 
quately achieved by all who enter the field. Ex- 
pecting all teachers to like to teach all subjects, 
they claim, is unrealistic—it ignores the factors 
of aptitude and interest and the scientific fact that 
people do better work when doing what they like 
and enjoy. 





MR. ACKERLUND (Omega 1043) is superintendent 
of schools, Quakertown Community Joint Schools, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


Recently the writer conducted a survey in a 
large school system to ascertain what elementary 
school teachers themselves think of the self- 
contained classroom organization. The question- 
naire asked, “Do you believe the self-contained 
classroom, in which one teacher is required to 
teach all subjects, is the best type of organization 
for elementary education?” Teachers were asked 
to indicate whether they like to teach, neither like 
nor dislike, or dislike to teach the various subjects 
in the elementary school program. They were 
asked to indicate whether they considered them- 
selves well prepared, moderately well prepared, or 
inadequately prepared in two areas: knowledge of 
subject and methods of teaching. Data sought also 
included sex, marital status, years of experience, 
type of institution from which the bachelor’s de- 
gree was received, grade now teaching, degree 
held, and the number of courses taken in high 
school and college which correspond to those 
taught in the elementary school. 


Of those who responded to the question, “Do 
you favor the self-contained classroom as an or- 
ganization for the elementary school?”, 109 said 
“yes,” 122 said “no,” 11 gave a “qualified yes,” 
3 gave a “qualified no,” 13 stated they were 
doubtful, and others gave no answer. The ac- 
companying table (page 284) shows the respon- 
dents’ attitudes toward various subjects they teach. 


A comparison of the group that favored the 
self-contained classroom and the group that op- 
posed it showed no significant differences between 
teachers who like or dislike to teach various sub- 
jects, except in the case of science, history, art, 
music, and health and physical education. In these 
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TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 








Like To 
Teach It 


Number of 


Subiect Responses 


Less Than Less Than 
Well Prepared Well Prepared 
in Content in Method 
(in Per Cent) (in Per Cent) 
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Neither Like 
Nor Dislike 
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254 
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257 
245 
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History 
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27 61 
at 48 
44 26 
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78 51 
62 47 
21 18 
75 69 
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five subjects a greater percentage of teachers who 
opposed the self-contained classroom indicated a 
dislike for teaching these subjects than was the 
case among teachers who favored it. 

Generally speaking, the teacher’s subject-matter 
emphasis in high school and college did not affect 
her liking or disliking to teach similar areas in 
the elementary school. For example, the amount 
of science taken in high school and college did 
not seem to influence significantly the desire to 
teach, or not to teach, science in the elementary 
school. 

Four teachers of the total number considered 
themselves well prepared in all subjects they 
taught. One of these favored the self-contained 
classroom and three opposed it. Twenty-one teach- 
ers stated that they like to teach all subjects, of 
which number fifteen favored the self-contained 
classroom and six opposed it. Only three stated 
that they like to teach all subjects and consider 
themselves well prepared to teach all subjects. One 
of these teachers favored the self-contained class- 
room and two did not. 

In grades K-2, 51 teachers favored the self- 
contained classroom while 33 opposed it. In 
grades 3-4, 35 favored it and 40 opposed it. In 
grades 5-6, 17 favored it as against 37 who op- 
posed it. 

So far as sex and marital status are concerned, 
a significant difference appeared only between 
married women and single women. Among 
married women, 59 per cent opposed the self-con- 
tained classroom; only 44 per cent of the single 
women opposed it. 

Among those holding bachelor’s degrees, 71 fa- 
vored the self-contained classroom, 88 opposed 
it. Twenty-two of those with the master’s degree 
were opposed, and 21 were favorable. Those with 
no degree were evenly divided, eleven for and 


eleven against. 

Those who received the bachelor’s degree from 
a state teachers college numbered 151, of whom 
71 favored the self-contained classroom and 80 
opposed it. Eleven graduates of university col- 
leges of education were favorable and fourteen 
were opposed. Graduates of liberal arts colleges 
divided fifteen for and eighteen against. 

The number of years of college education ap- 
peared to have no relationship to teacher opinions 
on this subject. Those who favored the self-con- 
tained classroom had 4.05 years of college educa- 
tion while those who opposed it had 4.07 years 
of college training. 

Drawing conclusions from this limited survey 
must be done with considerable caution, but a 
few statements can be made rather confidently. 

1. Even though some teachers are well pre- 
pared to teach certain subjects, it is clear that 
they often dislike to do so. This suggests that it 
may not be wise to expect elementary teachers to 
be both competent in and like to teach all sub- 
jects in the elementary school program. 

2. It seems clear that a higher degree of 
knowledge of content is required, especially in the 
upper elementary grades, than many realize. 

3. The self-contained classroom does not give 
the teacher an opportunity to choose areas in 
which she likes to teach, as is the case in high 
school. 

4. The self-contained classroom provides teach- 
ers with opportunities to emphasize or de-em- 
phasize certain subjects, depending upon their 
likes and dislikes. 

5. There is strong support for the self-con- 
tained classroom in grades K-1-2, but opposition 
to it begins in grade three and becomes increas 
ingly greater in grades 4-5-6. 

The basic philosophy of the self-contained class- 
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room is excellent and probably should be retained, taneously is harmful to children; it could even 
but it need not be sacrificed to bring teaching _ be valuable. 
specialization into the elementary school. It is Whatever one’s attitude toward the self-con- 
ssible for three, four, or five teachers to work tained classroom, it must be concluded that it has 
together as a team with a certain group of chil- important advantages that should be preserved, 
dren, meeting once each week for planning. The but it must also be realized that it has serious 
unity of the self-contained classroom can be pre- weaknesses that should be overcome. How this 
served, yet teachers can teach those subjects which can be done will vary among schools; the impor- 
they like to teach and in which they are highly tant thing is that administrators become fully 
competent. There is no evidence that adjustment aware of the problem and begin planning its solu- 
to several different teaching personalities simul- tion where changes have not already been made. 





Preparing Men for Teaching 


In Elementary Schools 
By GERALD T. GLEASON and LEE H. MATHEWS 


N the June, 1958, issue of the PHt DELTA 2. The majority of authority figures in a child’s 
KAPPAN, Barnes and Lambert presented an in- _life are teachers. It is not a normal situation when 
teresting analysis of the incidence and status ll authority figures are women. 
of the male teacher. Their article notes that men 3. Our society is frequently criticized because 
constitute 49.5 per cent of high-school faculties, of the dominant role of the woman. Her virtually 
but only 13 per cent of elementary school fac- complete dominance of the early years of formal 
ulties. These figures would seem to indicate that education is possibly a contributing factor to this 
a teaching position in an elementary school is far characteristic of our way of life. 
less attractive to the prospective male teacher 4. In some fields such as science and physical 
than is a position in a secondary school. If this education, men in elementary grades provide ef- 
is actually the situation, steps should be taken to fective vocational models, particularly for the 
make teaching positions in elementary schools boys. 
more attractive to the men in professional educa- 5. The presence of men on an elementary 
tion programs. school faculty is likely to be a favorable morale 
There are a number of reasons why it is desir- factor for all of the teachers in the school. 
able to have some men in elementary schools: Other writers have suggested other important 
1. At this age level, children seek out identify- contributions which men can make to elementary 
ing figures among teachers. If the large majority education. The rapid increase in the number of 
of teachers are women, the children, particularly men in elementary schools in some communities 
boys, are likely to have difficulty finding suitable indicates a recognition of these values by admin- 
identifying figures. istrators and parents. 
If men are needed in the elementary school and 
administrators are anxious to hire them, it fol- 
of education and MR. MATHEWS (Delta Mu 57) di- ‘ows that teacher education institutions have a 


rector of placement at the University of Wisconsin, tesponsibility to encourage men to enter elemen- 
Milwaukee. tary teacher education programs. 
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One institution which has done this consistently 
is the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee (for- 
merly Milwaukee State Teachers College). Dur- 
ing the last ten years (1948-1958) UW-M has 
graduated 1,124 students who had completed 
four-year programs and were certified to teach in 
grades 4-8. Of this number 597 or 53 per cent 
were men! The yearly percentages ranged from 
34.7 per cent in 1954 to 64.2 per cent in 1950. 
During this same period there were 230 secondary 
education graduates; 130 or 57 per cent were 
men. The total university enrollments and the en- 
rollments in secondary and upper elementary edu- 
cation are presented in Table I. 

The data presented in Table I indicate that 
for the year 1957-58 men constituted 64.9 per 
cent of the total university enrollment; 52.8 per 
cent of the secondary education graduates were 
men; and 63 per cent of the elementary education 
graduates were men. The data for the past ten 
years shows that there has been an unusually high 
percentage of male graduates in the elementary 
education program. Figures for years prior to 
World War II show the same trend, but not to 
such a marked degree. 

In July, 1958, the authors made a survey of 
the number of male graduates in education for 
other state-supported institutions in Wisconsin 
(eight colleges and one university). It was found 
that there is a substantially greater percentage of 
male graduates in elementary education at UW-M 
than in any other institution. 

Why are so many men interested in the ele- 
mentary education program at UW-M? 

There are a number of characteristics of the 
institution and the program which probably ac- 
count for the fact. No attempt has been made to 
list them in order of importance. 

1. Excellent placement possibilities. The metro- 
politan area of Milwaukee has in recent years 
provided positions for approximately 70-80 per 
cent of available male graduates of upper ele- 
mentary education who were placed in their first 
position. This indicates a recognition by Mil- 
waukee administrators of the values of men in the 
elementary schools. The good male graduate 
usually has a number of positions from which 
to choose. 

2. Opportunities for advancement. Many men 
choose elementary education programs because 
they recognize the greater opportunities for ad- 
vancement, not only as administrators in ele- 
mentary schools, but as supervisors and cur- 
riculum coordinators. 

3. Single salary schedules. As in most areas, 
elementary and secondary teachers are on a single 





salary schedule. Many schools in the Milwaukee 
area also give additional increments to the head 
of a family. 

4. Status of elementary teachers in the com- 
munity. In a sense this phenomenon is self-per- 
petuating. As more men graduate and assume 
positions, the status of the man in the elementa 
school becomes more acceptable and desirable to 
other male students who then enter the program, 
In the Milwaukee area, practically every ele- 
mentary school has some men teachers. The con- 
cept of the elementary school as the domain of 
women is rapidly being changed. 

5. Status in the university community. Prior 
to merger with the University of Wisconsin 
(1956), UW-M was a state teachers college with 
a well-developed program in elementary educa- 
tion. Education students had high status in the 
institution. Since the merger, the enrollments in 
elementary education have been keeping pace 
with the general increase in university enrollments, 
which would indicate that this high status is being 
maintained. At UW-M a student does not have to 
apologize for being an education major! Many 
men transfer into elementary education from other 
curricula after their freshman year. 

6. Teacher licensing programs. The elementary 
education program is sub-divided into lower ele- 
mentary, kindergarten-grade 3; and upper ele- 
mentary, grades 4-8. This means that men in the 
upper elementary program are not required to do 
student teaching in the lower grades. In introduc- 
tory courses, however, they have contacts with 
all age levels. 

7. Guidance for entering students. As freshmen, 
students are counseled in selecting an area of 
specialization within education. (Programs are of- 
fered in elementary, secondary, exceptional, music, 
and art education.) The greater number of posi- 
tions available, particularly in metropolitan areas, 
frequently lead students to select the elementary 
field. 

8. Previous experience with young children. 
The Milwaukee area has extensive programs in 
community recreation activities. There are many 
playgrounds, skating rinks, social centers, and 
youth groups which attract school children when 
schools are not in session. Young men who have 
experience as leaders in these programs frequently 
select elementary education as a field of study. 

9. Extensive use of men as instructors in pro- 
fessional elementary education courses and in the 
student teaching program. In professional educa- 
tion courses many of the instructors are men who 
have had experience and training in elementary 
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e TABLE I. TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND MALE SECONDARY AND UPPER ELEMENTARY 
d GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—MILWAUKEE,* 1949-1958. 
School Total Secondary Education Upper Elementary 
Year Enrollment Graduates Education Graduates 
f- — No. No. % No. No. % No. No. % 
te Men Men Men Men Men Men 
: 1948-1949 1704 785 46.1 27 16 59.3 90 do 48.9 
n. 1949-1950 1782 807 45.3 24 16 66.7 148 95 64.2 
e- 1950-1951 1728 708 41.0 27 15 55.6 134 73 54.5 
n- 1951-1952 1730 727 42.0 20 9 45.0 135 83 61.5 
of 1952-1953 1750 737 42.1 17 10 58.8 112 52 46.4 
1953-1954 1808 764 42.2 16 8 50.0 75 26 34.7 
- 1954-1955 1944 849 43.7 19 12 63.2 80 35 43.8 
i 1955-1956 2305 1267 55.0 21 12 57.1 114 49 43.0 
th 1956-1957* 4330 2811 64.9 23 13 56.5 101 55 54.5 
-. 1957-1958 4735 3071 64.9 36 19 52.8 135 85 63.0 
he *In 1956, Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, was merged with the University of Wisconsin, Madison, to become the University of 
in Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 
ce 
ts, education. In addition, approximately half of the gram. They are probably related to the general 
ng cooperating teachers in the student teaching pro- idea that the man in elementary education in Mil- 
to gram in the upper elementary grades are men. waukee is accepted and respected; he has good 
ny These men provide identifying figures and models opportunities for placement and advancement; 
er for the male student during his professional prep- and the professional education program is re- 
aration. spectable and challenging to him. 
ry 10. The general education program. As a pre- If we agree that it is desirable to have an in- 
e- requisite for the professional education program, creased number of men in elementary schools, 
e- a strong general education program is required. teacher education institutions must accept re- 
he This means that during the freshman and sopho-_ sponsibility for attracting the male student— 
do more years a student takes a program of courses and for providing a program of preparation that 
Ic which will enable him to transfer into or out of is respected by the total university and college 
th various curricula of the university without an un- community. If these institutions provide well-pre- 
reasonable loss of credits. Therefore, an initial pared elementary teachers, it becomes the respons- 
n, decision to enter the education curriculum does _ ibility of school officials and communities to pro- 
of not necessarily commit the student to completion vide salary schedules which will make it possible 
of- of the program. for the married man to support a family; and they 
ic, There are undoubtedly other less tangible rea- must encourage the public to accept and respect 
si- sons for the large number of men in this pro- the man in the elementary school. 
as, 
ry 
= >» Excerpts from “Comeback of the Male Teach- women and thus doesn’t always understand fully 
s er” and “The Importance of the Male Teacher,” his role as a male. Dr. Cole believes the presence 
ny Feb, 17 Look: of a man teacher in a classroom provides insurance 
nd “Before the advent of free public education, most against such misunderstanding. 
en teachers were men. But by the end of World War I, “A common consequence of a strongly feminine 
ve the schoolmarm had just about forced the male orientation, according to some people, is the ‘sissy’ 
tly teacher out of teaching; only 14 per cent of the role assigned to certain aspects of education. Dr. 
| teachers in public elementary and high schools were Alice Miel, professor of education at Teachers Col- 
re men. World War II and free college educations for lege, says, ‘Some children regard “cultural” sub- 
feturning veterans have reversed the trend. In the jects such as art, music, and poetry as “unmanly” or 
the U. S. today, one of every four teachers is a man.” feminine because they never see their fathers parti- 
ca “Dr. James C. Cole, in a study conducted at  cipating in them and because they are taught these 
/ho Teachers College, Columbia University, said that courses by women teachers. A man teacher might 


ary the American boy grows up under the domination of dispel this unrealistic attitude.’ ” 





Administrative Blunder Number 1 


By WILLIAM C. JORDAN 


Exhibit A 

Standing in front of her fifth grade class, Mrs. 
Jackson held every child to strict attention with 
her eye and her posture. The children knew they 
were in for trouble. Enunciating slowly and 
clearly, she said, “You know how many times 
I have forbidden the use of chewing gum in this 
classroom! Some of you disregard my orders 
completely and insist on chewing gum whenever 
you feel like it. For the last half hour Charles 
has been defying my rules. Therefore, to teach all 
of you a lesson, everyone will stay after school 
for one hour.” 

Mrs. Jackson has effectively constructed a wall 
of ill feeling between herself and her pupils. 
General punishment for individual infractions is 
psychologically unsound. Group pressure initiated 
or applied by an outside source (the teacher en- 
courages children to discipline one of their peers) 
is doomed to failure before it starts. Mrs. Jackson 
lays the foundation for increasing problems as 
time goes on. The group’s resentment is finally di- 
rected not at Charles but at the teacher. 
Exhibit B 

Lieutenant Nichols stood in front of the bunk 
of Private Morton. The weekly inspection was in 
full swing; two rigid rows of recruits outlined the 
aisle through the center of the barracks. Private 
Morton was the center of attention, and he was 
shrinking in the glare of the mental spotlight. 

“Is this your locker?” The lieutenant’s voice 
dripped sarcasm. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“It looks like a pigpen! Sergeant, I want this 
outfit restricted to the barracks over the weekend. 
We'll have to teach these people that our organ- 
ization is neat!” 

Here again we find an executive building a bar- 
rier of unhappiness and misunderstanding between 
himself and his subordinates. The lieutenant, like 
Mrs. Jackson, missed the focal point in a learning 
situation. Fear of punishment is an inadequate 
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motive for learning. To be sure, one can learn 
under the impetus of punishment, and certainly 
since the beginning of time fear has been a moti- 
vating factor in the life of man. It has, however, 
been established by scientific research that good 
relationships, mutual trust and respect, and in- 
tellectual freedom and growth do not thrive in an 
atmosphere of suspicion and fear. 

This brief introduction brings us to the school 
administrator who, with both executive and legis- 
lative power, has a tendency to formulate and 
execute rigid laws for those who digress. 


Exhibit C 


We find, in this example, a school faculty of 
twenty-five teachers and a principal. The majority 
of the staff is composed of sincere, dedicated pro- 
fessionals who arrive early and stay late in their 
efforts to provide a superior education for the 
children entrusted to their care. 

On this same staff we also discover two mem- 
bers who are clock-watchers. They draw their 
breath and their salary—intent only on finishing 
the day quickly. These two teachers barely make 
it to their classrooms before the bell rings in the 
morning. Ten minutes before afternoon dismissal 
all of their children are cloaked and lined up at 
the door impatiently awaiting the bell. These are 
the teachers who stumble over the children as they 
rush to their automobiles. These are the teachers 
who, with no assignments the last period of the 
day, begin to slide out the door ten or fifteen 
minutes early. 

Little by little, the principal or superintendent 
becomes aware of the problem generated by these 
two teachers. Obviously, some administrative ac- 
tion is necessary before the administrator loses 
the respect of the rest of the teachers and the 
abuse becomes more pronounced and widespread. 

As a rule, most school principals attempt to 
treat the staff as mature professionals, disregard- 
ing minor infractions of conduct in the hope that 
those who deviate will reorganize their behavior 
patterns as a matter of conscience. In the case 
under discussion, however, the situation has be- 
come acute; the problem has grown because it 
was not solved in the beginning. The principal or- 
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nizes for error—he commits Administrative 
Blunder Number One. Out of his office, addressed 
to all teachers, comes a bulletin reading something 
like this: 


It has come to our attention that some mem- 
bers of the staff are leaving the school premises at 
the students’ dismissal bell. Parents report that they 
are unable to contact teachers after school hours 
when a teacher-parent conference is necessary. 

Therefore, to prevent recurrence of such inci- 
dents, we shall ask that ali staff members remain 
in their classrooms at least fifteen minutes after the 
dismissal bell has rung. 


Now the fat is in the fire! The reaction is pre- 
dictable. The tried and true professionals decide 
that the administrator lacks intestinal fortitude. 
He hasn’t the courage to call in a teacher and 
say: “The fact that you are leaving school early 
is a reflection upon the professional conduct of 
the total faculty. For the welfare of all of us, and 
you in particular, | would like you to remain in 
your classroom for a sufficient time, after school is 
dismissed, to allow for parent contacts and to 
give you time to prepare for tomorrow’s classroom 
activities.” 

On the other hand, some of the staff who con- 
scientiously stay until 4:30 or 5:00 P.M., as they 
organize for the next day, resent this left-handed 
slap; as a result, they may leave exactly at the 
specified time, and the district and children lose 
the extra services they normally give. To these 
teachers, the directive is an insult to professional 
integrity. It is the type of regulation one aims at 
immature adults and has no place in a profes- 
sional environment. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BLUNDER NUMBER ONE 
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The only rule genuinely applicable in this 
situation is quite simple: All teachers are profes- 
sionals and should be expected to act accordingly. 
School-site administrators will have no difficulty 
supporting this rule because it relates to the total 
professional group and does not concern itself 
wiia local school rules. To be a member of a 
profession implies dedicated service. The great 
majority of teachers will stand solidly behind the 
principal who takes corrective action against those 
who abuse their professional privileges. On the 
other hand, the majority of staff members can 
generate little respect for those administrators who 
try to solve such situations by evasive action, 
shotgun techniques, or muddling through. 

In concluding this point, it might be well to 
add that any time a superintendent or board of 
education feels the need to issue a directive which 
establishes time schedules for the teacher’s work- 
ing day, you can be sure that the school system is 
serviced by a group of administrators among 
whom there are at least a few ineffectual members. 

A constant stream of edicts pouring from an 
office will, over a period of time, rob a teaching 
staff of its professional initiative and make robots 
of the teachers. One does not need to elaborate 
on the fact that robots only preserve the status 
quo and in the end defeat the purpose for which 
they were created. The teaching profession cannot 
afford to fill its ranks with automatons. 

Any administrator who seeks to establish cer- 
tain minimums of service by executive edict will 
in the long run destroy not only himself but the 
professional atmosphere so necessary to our sur- 
vival as a special group. 





Ways of Helping the Gifted 

> Fifty-six practices for the gifted high-school stu- 
dent are reported in a bulletin prepared by New 
York State’s department of education. Here, at ran- 
dom, are examples from different schools: 

School A selects fifteen students a year (those 
tanking among the academic leaders) to take part 
ina weekly seminar on “human thought.” Discus- 
sions center on outstanding men and women in his- 
tory who have contributed to art, drama, science, 
and literature. 

School B selects students of high achievement and 
sends them on to college before they have com- 
pleted high school. Twelve colleges cooperate in this 
early admission program. 

School C encourages members of the National 
Honor Society to act as tutors for pupils who have 
been absent from class, who have been transferred 
from other schools, or who are having difficulty 


with classroom work for other reasons. 

School D sponsors consultation periods for bright 
students. A 50-minute period is scheduled three times 
a week. Teachers from different subject-matter fields 
are consultants. During the period students work on 
projects of their own choice. 

School E permits five top students in biology to 
carry on work on a self-directed basis. They report 
to all laboratory periods, but their experimental 
work is of a more advanced nature than that of the 
regular class. They use more text and reference 
material than other class members. They check their 
own progress by means of review books and sample 
questions from college entrance board tests. 

School F publishes a yearly anthology of poems 
written by boys and girls. One volume contained over 
200 poems. 

The bulletin describing these practices may be ob- 
tained for 50¢ from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y. 





A Brief and Myopic 
Look at the 1959 
AASA Convention 


For the reporter, an AASA convention in Atlantic 
City has an effect comparable with that of a three- 
ring circus on a small boy. He is overwhelmed and 
doesn’t know which way to look. 

The NEA Press and Radio Office reports on mim- 
eograph paper some 100,000 of the millions of words 
spoken at the scores of general and discussion ses- 
sions. The exhibits include displays of more than 
400 firms and organizations whose materials and ac- 
tivities are classified into approximately 100 groups. 
There are some 20,000 visiting school superin- 
tendents. Total attendance exceeds 25,000. 

This year, when there is a public clamor for more 
science, math, and “hard subject” education, the 
AASA theme was “Education and the Creative Arts.” 
Were the superintendents out to prove that they can 
ignore trends? Not exactly. The general meetings em- 
phasized such topics as the theater, poetry, and great 
painting. But discussion sections dealt with trends, 
plus the staples: Why do superintendents get fired; how 
do you get more money from state and federal gov- 
ernments; would a national system of examinations be 
harmful; what are sound and equitable promotion 
policies? The bold experiment in putting the spot- 
light on the arts pleased some superintendents. Others 
were like the South Dakota schoolman who said, 
after watching a dance recital, “Culture may be 
fun . . . but not much.” 

Here are some random quotes from convention 
speeches: 

“Federal school support means that we discrim- 
inate against the citizens in New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut in favor of the citizens of Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Kentucky. Strangely 
enough, the states that would lose most are the 
ones making the most noise about federal support.” 
—W. W. Hill, The College Life Insurance Company 
of America, Indianapolis, speaking against federal 


support. 


“The beneficiary of education changes as condi- 
tions change. First, the individual who received per- 
sonal satisfaction and valuable skills was the chief 
beneficiary; then, with the need for an informed 
electorate, the states became important beneficiaries 
of public education. Today, when national security 
depends upon the effectiveness of schools, the fed- 
eral government is a significant beneficiary of edu- 
cation. Under these new conditions, the U. S. Con- 
gress cannot sit idly by disclaiming responsibility 
if the states fail to provide sufficient funds to finance 
the kind of education our nation needs.”——Erick L. 
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Lindman, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
speaking for federal support. 
* * 


* 


“At least 50 per cent of our population are up. 
able to read and interpret serious discussions of the 
complex social problems faced today.” W. S. Gray, 
quoted by Mary C. Austin, Harvard, discussing 


“Reading in Today’s Curriculum.” 
a ae * 


“Our energy in education has been concerned 
almost exclusively with man as a thinking animal, 
But man feels, also. In my opinion it is time we 
struck out boldly into this yet undiscovered country, 
And the theater, which subsists on emotions as well 
as ideas, is a broad avenue leading into it. For it is 
only among those peoples whose feelings have been 
refined to the point where they can fully enjoy the 
beauty which exists in the world that civilization 
can persist and flourish.”—-F. Curtis Canfield, Yale, 
discussing “The Theater in American Education.” 

* 8 * 

“Ideally, diplomas should be issued on an in- 
dividual basis, identifying each student’s capacities, 
interests, and economic choices, as well as the de- 
gree of excellence achieved. Practically, mass educa- 
tion requires classification of students on a broader 
group basis for effective teacher education, student 
instruction, and deployment of materiel to support 
these programs.”—Paul A. Miller, superintendent, 
Syracuse, N. Y., speaking in favor of two or more 
kinds of high-school diplomas. 

* * * 

“We must not succumb to the long-disproven 
fallacy that people fall into nice, neat classifica- 
tions, unchanging through eternity. The assumption 
that some youth by nature are ‘academic’ and some 
are ‘general’ while some others are ‘vocational’ may 
save harried administrators time in planning the 
master schedule of classes and reduce expense for 
guidance services, but it is a false assumption, and 
serves to confuse students, parents, and even teach- 
ers themselves..—David B. Austin, professor of 
education, Columbia, speaking against two or more 
kinds of high-school diplomas. 

7% * * 

“I was tremendously impressed with the great 
educational effort which is being made in [Sweden], 
where education at the higher levels, as well as at 
the lower levels, is free, and where they have been 
able to develop over the years some of the finest 
scientists and technologists that the world has 
known.”—Reuben G. Gustavson, Resources for the 
Future, Inc., discussing “Humanity’s Greatest Ad- 
venture.” 

* e * 

“Strange misconceptions about the manner in which 
our economy functions are all too prevalent . . - 
e.g., the only way to raise our standard of living 
further is through a redistribution of wealth or in- 
come; utilities, because they are called public utili 
ties, are all publicly owned; there is no justification 
for labor to organize, all labor leaders are corrupt. 
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_,. These few illustrations fortify Burton Crane’s 
apt comment that ‘the American economy is the 
eighth wonder of the world; the ninth wonder is the 
economic ignorance of the American people.’ ”— 
Galen Jones, Council for Advancement of Second- 


ary Education, discussing “Requisites for Economic 


Literacy.” 
F * * * 


“New York City’s High School of Music and Art 
js as yet the only high school in America devoted 
exclusively to the development of musical and artistic 
talent of high-school students, and at the same time 
giving these students the full academic course. Nine 
other large American cities express interest 
in music and art but for the present at least will 
continue to teach it incidentally. One [ Dallas, Tex.] 
gave a blunt answer: “We have no interest in your 
proposal.’ ”"—-Benjamin M. Steigman, New York, dis- 
cussing “Three Plans for Taking Care of the Gifted 


Child.” 


* * * 


“We're now in our eighth year of telling the story 
of the Cleveland Public Schools by television. .. . 
They are all live, unrehearsed programs. . . . Ap- 
parently, we've battled the competing programs 
successfully. In 1948, our average viewing 
audience, rated by PULSE, was approximately 
200,000. We never talk about [tax] levies on the pro- 
gram. We just show what’s going on and let people 
decide. But we haven’t lost a money issue since 
we've been on the air.”—Mark C. Schinnerer, su- 
perintendent, Cleveland, discussing “Effective Ways 
by Which the Administrator May Collect, Appraise, 
and Disseminate Valid Evidence of the Quality of 
Education.” 

* * * 

“Some wag has described the life of a superin- 

tendent in the following manner: The first year you 
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are eulogized. The second year you are criticized. 
The third year you are ostracized. The fourth year 
you get fired. There may be more truth than poetry 
in this statement, because the average tenure of 
school administrators in the U. S. is approximately 
four years.”—Earle W. Wiltse, superintendent, Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 


* & 


“Some of the most exciting developments in the 
field of communications will inevitably make their 
mark on education. Among them will be a machine 
that will type as you dictate as well as one which 
will translate from a foreign language. A new process 
called Data-Vision transmits photographs, printed 
material, and signatures over ordinary telephone 
lines. IBM has a fully automatic electronic punched 
card transmitter that ‘talks’ over regular telephone 
circuits and converts the sound into standard punched 
cards.”"—John C. Sherry, discussing “Automation’s 
Implications for Education.” 


* * * 


“Just as one should approach a Shakespeare play 
as a piece of great literature rather than as a collec- 
tion of irregular verbs, just as a great painting is 
viewed as a magnificent work of creation rather than 
as a collection of pigment streaks, so science must be 
first viewed as a magnificent attempt on the part of 
human beings to understand the universe in which 
they live rather than as a collection of tools and 
rules, of instruments and equations. Not many 
teachers, I confess, have the gifts to do these things. 
But maybe that is because we have never trained 
them to even try, and have never given them ade- 
quate materials with which to work. That is where 
we must start."—Lee A. DuBridge, California In- 
stitute of Technology, discussing “Science as a 
Creative Art.” 





Environment and Mental Retardation 


>» Inadequate environment and undesirable par- 
ental attitudes contribute to—perhaps even generate 
—mental retardation in children, Samuel A. Kirk 
told the Illinois Association for Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children last fall. Kirk is director of the 
University of Illinois Institute for Research on Ex- 
ceptional Children. 

Kirk reported on a five-year U. of I. experiment 
with eighty-one pre-school retarded children to de- 
termine whether early education could “raise their 
level of intelligence.” He found forty-three who re- 
ceived training far in advance of thirty-eight who 
didn't. Further, the trained children had retained 
their advantage at the end of extended follow-up, he 
said. 

Part of the experiment was designed to test 
whether removal from inadequate homes, combined 
with pre-school training, produced good results. “In 
the light of our experience,” Kirk reported, “social 


agencies and others concerned with persons likely 
to become public charges might very well reconsider 
the generally accepted theory that even a poor home 
or a poor mother is better than none. It appears 
that mental retardation may result from permitting 
children to remain with irresponsible or inadequate 
parents.” 

Kirk’s results have been reported as partially 
supporting the Russian theory that mental retarda- 
tion is not inherited. “It appears that mental re- 
tardation is not a static condition—that early educa- 
tion and positive environmental changes can raise 
the level of mental growth. Upper limits of in- 
telligence may be inherited, but apparently the level 
at which the mind functions depends in large meas- 
ure—in retarded as well as normal children—on 
environment and schooling,” Kirk declares. 

A book by Kirk which explains the Illinois ex- 
periment in detail, Early Education of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children, was released last December 1 by 
the University of Illinois Press. 





A Taxonomy of Recreation 


Wherein ideas in a much-vilified 

field of education are subjected to some 
much-needed clarification 

and classification. 


By JAY S. SHIVERS 


HE identification of basic ideas in the field 

of recreation, the study of their meanings and 

logical relationships, and an attempt at a 
classification of these ideas was the central aim of 
research reported here. The ideas were selected 
from among (1) those that actually deal with 
the nature of recreation; (2) those that have con- 
tinually recurred throughout the literature; (3) 
those that are consistent with known facts today; 
and (4) those that are relatively pure statements. 

An attempt to classify the main streams of 
recreational thought discloses several groupings of 
basic ideas. The first of these relates to certain 
qualities of the experience itself. The second con- 
cerns the relationship of recreation to other phe- 
nomena. The third deals with the values of recrea- 
tion. 

Qualities of Recreational Experience 

Two qualities are readily identifiable with rec- 
reation: catharsis and consummation. 

Catharsis is taken to mean release, or a com- 
plete out-pouring of pent-up emotional stress. This 
may occur directly, as in the case of a baseball 
fan yelling at the umpire, or it may appear in the 
aspect of sublimation, a directing of hostile or 
aggressive impulses into acceptable lines of be- 
havior, as in the case of a musician who works 
out his anger by playing rather than by striking 
some other individual. Sublimation may also be a 
realization of socially acceptable desires by in- 
direct means, as in the case of a childless woman 
who takes up teaching. The quality of catharsis 
has led certain men to ‘call this kind of experience 
recreational. 

The cathartic quality of play and recreation 
has been clearly defined in the works of Aristotle, 
Herbert Spencer, Karl Groos, Luther Gulick, 
William James, Bertrand Russell, and Sigmund 
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Freud. The Aristotelian statement of the cathartic 
value of play appears to be the initial concept 
recorded in the literature of the field. Interpreted 
in the writings of Spencer, Groos, and Gulick, the 
idea carries psychological overtones. In the works 
of Russell and James it is again treated intellec- 
tually, but is more concerned with morality than 
psychology. The insightful work of Freud was the 
culmination of sublimation theories of catharsis; 
here, the idea underwent significant change. From 
a predominantly philosophical level, it was trans- 
formed into an applied theory of psychology 
which attempted to explain human behavior in 
terms of differentiated goal orientation. 

Consummation is experience in which the in- 
dividual actually loses himself, becomes com- 
pletely absorbed. Through consummation he finds 
a sense of unification, integration, or harmony 
of the whole person to the point where he is no 
longer aware of conflicting tensions. In striving 
toward mind-body, organism-environmental bal- 
ance, the human animal reacts to external and in- 
ternal stimuli in ways that reduce stress and 
restore the individual to equilibrium. In some 
instances, the individual puts up with minor dis- 
cord in order to satisfy the need for obtaining 
major balance. The condition of balance which 
may motivate all human behavior, including rec- 
creation, is called homeostasis. The process by 
which the body continues to produce the chemi- 
cal balance necessary to maintain life has also 
been called homeostasis. According to this con- 
cept, the body is an intricate chemical manufac- 
turing plant, limited by organ structure, and de- 
pendent upon autonomic stimuli for effective 
maintenance of proper chemical relationships so 
that organic balance (equilibrium) is preserved. 
The process by which such equilibrium (homeo- 
stasis) is maintained is a condition of adjustment 
designed to satisfy physiological needs. 

The Platonic statement of unity within the in- 
dividual is a philosophical illustration of this phy- 
siological condition. Initiated by a thinker who 
viewed integregation of the mental and physical 
being as basic to production of the ideal man, 
the concept of harmony within the individual, 
and by implication between the individual and 
his environment, was explained in the Republic. 

There have been other statements, but few after 
Plato gave any more impetus to this concept. 
Perhaps only Aristotle, Schiller, Goethe, and Froe- 
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bel have formed any new statements concerning 
the equilibrium factor. Their efforts may have 
been influenced by Platonic concepts, but it is 
understood that these men arrived at their con- 
clusions on the basis of their own experiences, 
ie., by introspection. Of these writers only Aris- 
totle philosophized on the possibility of a homeo- 
static process. 

The consummatory quality of some experience 
may give the individual a sense of identification 
with something apart from his physical being; 
this process has been termed empathy. It is more 
than wish fulfillment or an escape mechanism, 
more than introjection or casting oneself in an- 
other role. Empathy has come to mean the identi- 
fication of self with something “outside” the self. 
The idea of empathy is seen quite clearly in the 
writing of Froebel, whose metaphysical concepts 
indicate the value of this type of experience. 


Relationship to Other Experiences 


The second set of ideas revolves around the 
relationships of recreation to other phenomena. 
To be considered here are the experiences con- 
cerning education, play, work, religion, and time 
in relation to recreation. 

There is good basis for considering recreation 
to be closely associated with education, especially 
with learning. All behavior is educational in that 
wherever there is experience some learning, con- 
scious or otherwise, takes place. 

To some, education is a valued end in itself. 
fo others, education is valuable only as a tool for 
attaining things considered more valuable, i.e., 
vocation, position, material goods and services. 
Like formal schooling, recreation is an instru- 
ment of great educational significance. From the 
time of Plato educators h.uve devoted some thought 
to play as a learning mechanism in education. 
The latest and perhaps the clearest pronouncement 
of this association can be found in Philip Phenix’s 
Philosophies of Education. 

The learning process brings about changes in 
behavior as a result of experience. Recreation 
is seen as a part of this process because it affects 
the behavior of those who play. It is said by such 
authorities as Rousseau, Froebel, Groos, and 
Gulick to be the most important factor in early 
childhood development. Anthropologists, among 
others, have discovered that recreation carries cul- 
tural traditions in many societies. One such au- 
thority, Leo Frobeius, explains this in his book, 
The Cultural History of Africa. 

Many writers consider that the term “play” de- 
notes the activities of children; others feel that 
itis an attitude toward any activity; still others 
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interpret it so broadly that it includes all human 
activity. The same thinking has been applied to 
the term “recreation.”’ The two words have been 
said to correspond or differ in four respects: 


1. Play is child practice for adult life (Groos’ 
theory ). 

2. Play is an aesthetic aspect of all life (Schill- 
er’s theory). 

3. Play is a quality of the spirit (Gulick’s 
theory ). 

4. Play is behavior having cathartic quality 
(Spencer’s theory). 


Recreation, on the other hand, has been described 
as: 

1. an adult activity which rejuvenates or re- 
freshes (Curtis’ theory); 

2. a diversion or escape mechanism (Jacks’ 
theory ); 

3. the antithesis of work (Riggs’ theory); 

4. a means of achieving certain social values 
(Slavson’s theory). 


Actually, these differences may be artificial or 
semantic. 

Recreation and work have been completely 
disassociated, in the view of many theorists. The 
whole Greek concept of leisure as time set aside 
for the most important aspects of life—governing, 
aesthetic creativity, education—is basically voca- 
tional in the broadest sense. Western culture has 
modified this ideal of leisure to a level of in- 
significance. Much of the Christian tradition, 
based on the biblical concept of the fall from Eden, 
interprets play and work as antithetical. After 
the Reformation, the moralistic ideology of Calvin 
so pervaded thought that any activity not eco- 
no:nically productive or concerned with worship 
or government was looked upon as sinful. Play 
had little place in such a system. As a result 
of this indoctrination, actually begun more than 
2,000 years ago, recreation has remained suspect. 

Probably no more close relationship exists than 
that between recreation and religion. Both have 
qualities which take the individual out of himself, 
which absorb him, and which tend to allow 
catharsis an empathy. The earliest religious cere- 
monies were enactments of life activities set to 
rhythmics or told by dramatic, choric, or other 
musical and narrative means. In historical times, 
holy days were celebrated in elaborate play forms; 
one such, the Olympic Games, has come down to 
the present in virtually the same form as its proto- 
type of 776 B. C. Only with the rise of syste- 
matically organized religions, with emphasis upon 
stylized ritual and defined rites, have people lost 
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the sense of association between these two ex- 
periences. 

Many people view recreation as taking place 
only during leisure or free time. Time, to them, 
becomes an integral or essential element without 
which the definition loses much if not all mean- 
ing. Illustrative works which deal with the leisure- 
recreation equation are those by L. P. Jacks, G. 
Ott Romney, and H. Allen Overstreet. Opposed 
to this type of thinking is the view of recreation 
as an experience taking place within time, but 
which has little if any relationship to time as 
such. From this view, experience may be recrea- 
tional whether or not it occurs within a given in- 
terval of time, e.g., during leisure. The classical 
illustrations for this interpretation may be found 
in the works of Locke and Goethe. 


The Values of Recreational Experience 

The third set of ideas exemplified in the liter- 
ature concerns recreational value. Recreation en- 
genders value from experience per se, and from 
the consequences of such experience. Recreative 
behavior is judged in terms of individual and social 
criteria. One must take into consideration not only 
positive values—i.e., mental and physical health, 
satisfaction, integration—but also negative effects 
on the individual and his community. 

Recreation has value for the individual because 
it provides a sense of unity: the complete inte- 
gration of the organism, with unawareness of con- 
flict, is the product of recreation and is its basic 
value. The activities entered upon in the seeking 
of recreation also have certain values. Thus phy- 
sical exercise, which may be recreational under 
particular circumstances, has the value of body 
building and physical health regardless of whether 
the individual achieves recreation through its per- 
formance; but this is not to say that all activities 
are recreation. Only when these activities lead to 
recreation can intrinsic value be identified. 

While it may be true that one enters an activity 
with some prior knowledge of its worth, the ques- 
tion of whether the activity will satisfy the ex- 
pectation can be answered only by conjecture. 
Only after the activity has been initiated will the 
individual know whether that activity had recrea- 
tional value for him, and the evaluation may not 
be immediate; there may have to be a time lapse 
before the individual can finally say that an ex- 
perience has been recreation. Achievement of 
recreation may be immediate but the perception 
of it is deferred until such time as intellectualiza- 
tion take place and the individual can say that 
the experience had value for him. 

Traditional definitions of recreation have been 
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founded upon five concepts. These include: when 
rec’eation occurs (in leisure), why recreation 
occurs (prime motive), how recreation occurs 
(freedom of choice), what occurs (activity), and 
in what context it occurs (virtue). On these bases 
restrictive meanings have been applied to prevent 
many human activities from being termed recrea- 
tional either in quality or connotation. The real 
difficulty in talking about the where and the what 
of recreation has been that people have not coined 
a sharp enough terminology that could be used as 
a guide to future thinking and to suggest new 
possibilities. The problem, then, is not that these 
questions of when, why, what, and how have 
been asked, but that they have been answered in 
such a manner that their definitions become use- 
less as a guide for effective recreational life. 

The formulation of a concept of recreation is 
undertaken using elements or characteristics which 
have withstood the tests of qualifying criteria. The 
concept may not be too broad in scope, or else 
it becomes meaningless; it cannot be too re- 
strictive in nature because such narrowness ef- 
fectively screens out desirable features. It must 
be sufficiently distinctive to be of help in advising 
people so that they can make their lives more 
effectively recreational. The following character- 
istics are identified as crucial to an adequate 
concept of recreation: 


1. The element of consummation is essential 
to recreation. It is a process in which the in- 
dividual becomes completely absorbed, i.e., loses 
himself in the experience. At this point the or- 
ganism is integrated and equilibrium is restored, 
thus bringing about a re-creation of the individual. 
In this sense, consummation—a_ re-creation—is 
an end in itself. But this is a continually recurring 
process; even while organismic equilibrium is 
being restored new tensions arise and there is 
renewed need for recreation through consumma- 
tion. 


2. The experience must be satisfying to the in- 
dividual. No theory can be found which describes 
recreation in destructive terms; the very word 
has the opposite meaning. To recreate means to 
build anew, to heighten prowess, to strengthen the 
ego, to reconstruct in a way that is held to be 
satisfying. It may not be a debilitating experience. 
Only the individual can tell whether an experience 
is satisfying, but social institutions fix the require- 
ments to which the individual must relate his 
experiences. 

Recreation is not a specific activity nor is It 
any activity, per se. It is a state of being brought 
about by intense concentration. It is a part of hu- 
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man behavior and should not be thought of in 
terms of particular acts. Potentially, all human 
activity may lead to recreation. 
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Recreation is a consummatory experience, non- 
debilitating in nature which is in the most literal 
sense a re-creation of the individual. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 





Honors Institute for Young Scientists 


>» Roy Featherston, superintendent of East Grand 
Rapids, Mich., schools, is enthusiastic about a non- 
credit Honors Institute for Young Scientists in- 
augurated last summer at his high school for some 
eighty-five top-ranking juniors and seniors of the 
Grand Rapids area. An outstanding staff was re- 
cruited from several different states and instruction 
was given for six weeks. Colleges and universities of 
Michigan assisted in planning some of the numerous 
field trips. Money was raised from local citizens, 
companies, and foundations. Student response was 
excellent and many more applications were received 
than could be accepted. The project will be con- 
tinued this summer. 

A description of the institute appears in the No- 
vember, 1958, Michigan School Board Journal. 


For Development of Laboratory Tools 


> Scientists and science teachers in colleges, uni- 
versities, and non-profit organizations were recently 
invited by the National Science Foundation to sub- 
mit proposals for the construction of better labora- 
tory equipment for use in the nation’s schools. 
Meritorious proposals will be supported by the 
foundation under a program designed to encourage 
the development of inexpensive and practical labora- 
tory tools. 

Said foundation director Alan T. Waterman: “Be- 
cause of the lack of suitable laboratory equipment, 
a large part of the high-school population never re- 
ceives satisfactory training in the use of the experi- 
mental method which is so essential a feature of all 
(raining in science.” 


Cooperative School Experiment Center 


>» A Center for School Experimentation has been 
established in the Ohio State University College of 
Education. It will provide opportunities for faculty 
members to carry on research and experimental 
studies in the University School and in other schools 
on a cooperative basis. The center will be adminis- 
tered by Alexander Frazier. 


F 


Aides or Clerks—They Help 


> Here and there over the country school super- 
intendents are employing personnel whom they call 
“teachers’ aides.” But to those familiar with the 
much-publicized Bay City, Mich., experiment, the title 
may be a little misleading. For example, G. T. Day, 
superintendent at Kopperl, Tex., reports in the Texas 
Outlook employment of a “teachers’ aide” to handle 
all registers, report cards, lunch records, and lunch 
tickets; do duplicating and typing for the teachers; 
answer the telephone; and care for school cor- 
respondence. In a nine-teacher system, he estimates 
that the new person can save each teacher nearly 
fifty minutes a day or 136 hours in a school year. 


No Subsidies for Medical Students? 


> Medicine is facing serious competition from 
other professions for top-ranking students, accord- 
ing to John A. D. Cooper, assistant dean of the 
Northwestern University Medical School. He notes 
that vast sums of money available for fellowships 
and research assistantships “almost guarantee the 
total expenses of graduate education for all but a 
small fraction of students in the physical, biological, 
and behavioral sciences. Medicine has no equivalent 
source of subsidy for its students.” He said that 
the percentage of students with “A” grade averages 
applying to medical schools in recent years has 
been declining and the percentage with “C” aver- 
ages rising. 


Report on International Education 


> A 250-page book entitled Government Pro- 
grams in International Education is now available 
without charge from the clerk of the International 
Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Although a major section surveys 
U. S. programs, there are also chapters on inter- 
national programs to which our government con- 
tributes, a historical survey of international educa- 
tion, and brief reports on programs of the USSR 
and other countries. 
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The Collegiate Image—Blurred? 


» There are marked differences among collegiate 
institutions with respect to their intellectual atmos- 
phere, the abilities and backgrounds of their student 
bodies, and the scholastic, political, and scientific 
achievements of their graduates. How successfully 
and accurately have colleges projected individualized 
images to the public? 

An interesting study by John L. Holland titled 
“Parental Expectations and Attitudes about Col- 
leges” suggests answers. The report appears in the 
Winter, 1959, edition of College and University, 
published by the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

Among Holland’s findings: Parents of 764 Na- 
tional Merit Scholars rate these institutions among 
the nation’s “best”: Harvard, 17.7%; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 8.2%; Princeton, 2.9%; 
Yale, 2.6%; Columbia, 2.0%; Stanford, 2.0%; Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 1.8%; University of 
Michigan, 1.7%; Notre Dame, 1.3%; Swarthmore, 
1.2%; Reed, 1.0%; University of Chicago, .9%; 
Cornell, .8%; University of California, .5%; Ober- 
lin, .5%; University of Pennsylvania, .4%; Rice, 
.3%; Northwestern, .3%. 

Twenty per cent of the parents believe the “best 
college” is an individual matter and therefore re- 
jected the question as meaningless. And the major- 
ity nominated colleges other than the one they 
anticipated that their youngster would attend. 


What Direction, Elementary Education? 


> From “What Direction, Elementary Educa- 
tion?”, presented by Roma Gans, Teachers College, 
Columbia, at the March meeting, Los Angeles, NEA 
Department of Elementary School Principals: 

“Again certain choices make one reminiscent of 
former years, when . . . the assembly line processes 
[of industry] gave birth to the idea of the Platoon 
School. Children spent the day going from classroom 
to classroom, from teacher to teacher, to be taught 
reading, arithmetic, geography, etc. Various 
arguments for this plan were offered, but many 
school leaders who valued the careful guidance of 
the classroom teacher in a full year of school in 
the child’s life, and the need for an uninterrupted 
day for a curriculum based on learning that often 
draws upon several skills and knowledges from more 
than one area, rejected the Platoon Plan or modified 
departmentalized organization.” 


Japanese Teachers Fight ‘Merit’ 


» The Japan Teachers Union, second largest mem- 
ber organization in the WCOTP, has since last Au- 
gust been conducting a campaign against a local- 
option efficiency rating system in effect since 1956. 
The JTU maintains that the ministry-controlled sys- 
tem was instituted as part of a program to restore 
pre-war philosophies to Japan; but the government 
claims the rating system is needed to improve the 
level of teaching. 
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Cause and Effect? 


> Are high-school boys “joy-riding themselves 
right out of an education?” William Condit, vice 
principal of the Belmont, Calif., high school, thinks 
so and bases the judgment on an Idaho survey show. 
ing the following percentages of car-ownershi 
among different scholastic ranks: A students, 0; B 
students, 15; C students, 41; D students, 71; F 
students, 83. 

Condit notes that a youngster’s stock with the 
girls may go up when he becomes a Car-owner, but 
his marks almost certainly go down. “It’s almost 
beyond comprehension,” he says, “why parents al- 
low it.” He urges parents to think seriously before 
yielding to social pressures to accept car-ownership 
as inevitable at age 16. 

Anyway, it’s an interesting new area of research. 


Closing College Ranks 


> A statement titled “The Need to Close Ranks 
in Higher Education,” endorsed by presidents of 
every type of college and university, has been issued 
by the American Council on Education. Among its 
concerns: 

“The nature of differences among kinds of in- 
stitutions can and has been misrepresented. For ex- 
ample, it is simply not true to say that large institu- 
tions inevitably ignore the importance of the in- 
dividual student; that small institutions necessarily 
represent quality; that private institutions are for the 
sons of the rich; that institutional expenditures for 
good education are any less in a public institution 
than in a private one; that one kind of American in- 
stitution is ‘socialistic,’ the other not; or that non- 
church-related institutions are unavoidably ‘godless.” 
Such false anti-theses defeat understanding and 
jeopardize the honest rivalry which should character- 
ize healthy competition in a shared endeavor.” 


* a 


“Private institutions no less than public institutions 
are by their charters dedicated to the public service. 
Private institutions receive direct or indirect benefits 
from tax-supported programs of student aid; many 
receive state and federal grants for research and 
other purposes. Most public institutions have income 
from student fees and individual donations; many 
receive substantial contributions from industry and 
philanthropic foundations. Institutions of both types 
enjoy tax-exemption because of their public purpose. 
Hence, in terms of financial support, no institution 
is strictly private or strictly public.” 


$6 Million for Columbia 


> A scholarship which defrayed the tuition fee of 
the late Henry Krumb when he was a student in the 
Columbia University School of Mines has prompted 
what is believed to be one of the largest single 
bequests in Columbia’s 205-year history. 

Columbia is richer immediately by some $6 mil- 
lion, and the amount may eventually reach $10 mil 
lion. 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


“I do believe the little devils have forgotten it’s April Fool’s Day.” 





Schools Can Influence JD 


> Juvenile Delinquency; Research, Theory, and 
Comment has been published by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development and is on 
sale at $1 per copy. 

Among agreements reported by scholars in the 
field is this one: The school can be a negative or 
positive force in the life of a potential delinquent. 
It may provide a social refuge or haven of security. 
It may provide a program of activities which will 
develop a feeling of satisfaction among youngsters 
sufficient to keep them from, or move them out of, 
delinquent behavior. On the other hand, it may offer 
Irustrating experiences and, build up tensions which 
court delinquency. 

The big contradiction scientists face as they look 
for the answers is summarized in this quote from the 
booklet: 


Slums do breed delinquency. Yet millions of 
sturdy citizens began their lives in families which 
lived in slums or under slum conditions. Rejection 
and overindulgence of children by parents have 
contributed to the growing list of offenses, but 
others suffering under the impact of these same 
experiences are not delinquents. Children and youth 
from “rich” homes as well as “poor,” from the 
“right” neighborhoods as well as the “wrong” have 
gotten into trouble. 

The book was prepared by Bernice Milburn Moore, 
assistant director, Community Services and Profes- 
sional Education, The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, University of Texas. 


‘Big Ten’ Universities and the Ph.D. 


> Although they enroll only 7 per cent of all col- 
lege students, the “Big Ten” universities plus the 
University of Chicago awarded 27 per cent of the 
8,666 Ph.D. degrees granted in this country last year. 


Understanding the Ungraded Primary 


> Alan T. Wilson, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
schools, reports in the February American Teacher 
that “if avoidance of parental confusion were the 
primary requisite of an educational program, Mil- 
waukee would have abandoned its ungraded primary 
long ago.” 

He recommends, among other things, that not 
only parents but teachers be thoroughly instructed 
in the theory and working details of the ungraded 
primary before it is undertaken. Pitfalls of the sys- 
tem seem to arise chiefly out of misunderstandings, 
which can result in an attempt to bring all the evils 
of the traditional graded primary school into the un- 
graded. 


Training Teachers for ‘600° Schools 


® Yeshiva University’s Graduate School of Edu- 
cation has announced a program to train teachers 
for New York City’s “600” schools. Dean Ben- 
jamin Fine says that the program is designed to 
train teachers to work with children who are men- 
tally retarded or emotionally disturbed. It also will 
emphasize the methods teachers can employ with 
problem children and children who are classified as 
delinquent. 


ASCD-Sponsored Research Institute 


> The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development will sponsor the fourth ASCD Cur- 
riculum Research Institute, Western Section, on 
May 2-6, 1959, at Los Angeles, cooperating with 
the National Institute of Mental Health. Theme this 
year is “Underdeveloped Capacity to Learn: An 
Area in Need of Study.” Registration will be limited 
to 100 participants. The fee is $40. 
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The National Science Foundation 
Program for Improving Science Instruction 


The following material forms the closing state- 
ment in the Eighth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, released January 15: 


Although yesterday's less exacting requirements for 
trained manpower were satisfied by the graduates of 
our schools and colleges, thoughtful observers raised 
serious questions about the quality of today’s educa- 
tional system and its ability to meet tomorrow’s in- 
creasing demands for thoroughly trained men and 
women. 

Quality in the nation’s schools was observed to be 
what the community and its citizens made it. So long 
as students disdained difficult studies in English, for- 
eign languages, science, and mathematics; so long as 
they were supported by parents who derogated learning 
and culture with contemptuous references to eggheads 
and longhairs; so long as citizens were reluctant to con- 
tinue to vote the increased taxes needed to provide 
well-equipped schools and well-paid teachers—then so 
long did the quality of the educational system jog 
along over an improvised and bumpy road. In the 
years immediately ahead, schools and colleges will be 
deluged with applicants representing the generation born 
in the postwar period. They will be greeted by over- 
worked and underpaid teachers, too hard-pressed to 
withstand the burden of trying to maintain high scho- 
lastic standards while, at the same time, trying to satisfy 
the demands of an age which requires that high-ability 
students be provided the training to which their talents 
entitle them. 

For the National Science Foundation, policy lines 
were clear—unequivocally, the foundation programs 
were concerned with improving science education, a pre- 
requisite for raising the quality of scientific manpower. 
As a result, so coveted have become foundation fellow- 
ships for men and women pursuing science training 
into the doctoral area that most candidates given honor- 
able mention ratings have asked that their names be 
publicized with the announced winners of fellowships 
—secure in the knowledge that other sources of support 
would regard them more favorably because of the 
acknowledged severity of standards applied by the 
foundation. Similarly, foundation-supported institutes 
(summer, academic-year, and in-service) for high-school 
and college teachers of science and mathematics have 
won nation-wide acclaim for their role in improving 
competence in subject-matter training. Finally, the 
foundation’s support of curriculum-improvement studies 
in high-school physics and mathematics (with plans for 
similar studies in chemistry and biology) promises to 
point the way to measurably improved quality of course 
content in several fields of science, focused as these 
studies are on fundamental, not filigreed, science in- 
struction. 


How To Attract College Teachers 


> Time and encouragement for research and writ- 
ing rate high among the factors which attract new 
teachers to an individual college or university, ac- 
cording to Glenn Ludlow, University of Michigan, 
addressing the Chicago AACTE meeting in Chicago 
in February. 
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Top H. S. Rank No Success Guarantee 


> Top rank at high-school graduation does not 
guarantee a student’s university success, accordin 
to J. K. Little of the University of Wisconsin, re. 
porting to the American Educational Research As. 
sociation in February. 

Little’s study of University of Wisconsin students 
shows that more were lost from the group which had 
ranked in the top 30 per cent of the high-school 
class than from those who had ranked in the lower 
70 per cent. 

At the University, more than two-thirds of the 
entering freshmen in question were drawn from the 
top 30 per cent of their high school class, more 
than one-fourth from the middle 40 per cent, and the 
remainder from the lowest three-tenths. 

In all, a third of the students who ranked in the 
top three-tenths of their high-school classes did not 
continue to graduation, and this included a large 
group (one-fourth of the total) dropped for scholastic 
deficiency. 

“High scholastic aptitude and achievement are im- 
portant qualities in selecting persons of superior 
promise, but once practical minimums upon these 
measures are reached, other human qualities may as- 
sume greater importance than increased levels of 
measured intelligence or higher scholastic averages,” 
Little concluded. 


What Problems (Besides Money ) Bother You? 


» What problems bother teachers most? Lee F. 
Reynolds of Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C., surveyed 200 Tar Heel teachers in 
twenty-five public schools to draw up a list of 142 
problems, headed, of course, by money. Low sal- 
aries force teachers’ wives to work, discourage having 
children, leave little for clothes and recreation, and 
cause worry about summer employment. 

Others in the top group: Teaching sleepy children 
who spend too much time viewing TV; too many 
things to do besides teach, such as supervising bus 
loadings and keeping records; indifferent parents who 
show little concern with their children’s scholastic 
progress; dealing with the poorly disciplined; whether 
to promote or retain “borderline” students; working 
with those of low intelligence; too many classroom 
interruptions and exaggerated interest in such extra- 
curricular activites as sports and band. 


> In an effort to improve its teacher education 
program, Southeastern Louisiana College at Ham- 
mond has instituted a visiting program by members 
of the education faculty. This past year supervisors in 
the college’s laboratory school visited seventeen 
schools in which recent Southeastern graduates are 
teaching. 


> The University of Illinois has resumed the 
practice of sending grade reports on freshman stu- 
dents to principals of high schools from which they 
were graduated. 





Sputnik Hysteria ‘Disgusts’ 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Age 87 


» At 87, the man whom many consider the world’s 
foremost exponent of progressive education ex- 
presses “disgust at the hysteria” which the American 
le have shown because of Sputnik and other 
technological advances abroad and deplores the 
severe criticism directed toward our educational 
system. ; : 

In a speech delivered at Boston University on 
January 9, William Heard Kilpatrick, Columbia Uni- 
versity professor emeritus, spoke on “Effective Lib- 
eralism Is Urgent in American Education Today,” 
declaring that people who criticize modern educa- 
tion just don’t know what their children are doing 
in school today. “Formerly, the specific aims of 
the teaching-learning process were to acquire book 
knowledge and ‘train the mind.’ Learning meant 
specifically to acquire an assigned lesson, acquire 
it well enough to give it back on demand. The hope 
was that what was successfully memorized would 
in time be understood; that what was understood 
would in time be appreciated; and that what was 
appreciated would in time be put to use in life. 

“We think differently now. The verb ‘to learn’ 
still refers to acquiring an idea or an attitude or a 
bodily movement; but it cuts deeper and goes further 
than formerly. Anything—a thought, an attitude, a 
bodily movement, a phase or aspect of an ex- 
perience—has been learned in the degree that it will 
stay thereafter with the learner, and get back at 
the right time into his life experience to play there its 
appropriate part.” 

Kilpatrick concluded by saying, “A democratic 
education really takes the young people and helps 
them to grow into intelligent, self-directing persons 
who will accept responsibility for what they do, and 
do their fair share and carry their fair share in a 
common good. 

“That is progressive education, and that is de- 
mocracy in education.” 


Some Rules for Studying the Orient 


> A ‘relatively new trend at American colleges— 
the study of oriental civilizations—has drawn these 
comments from Dean Jacques Barzun of Columbia, 
writing in Columbia College Today: “A scholarly 
understanding of the East should not be undertaken 
merely because of military or political considerations 
or because the. East looms in some people’s minds 
a a refuge from Western culture. It should be done 
because it is important to learn things in their 
right perspective. . . . It would be too bad if . . . we 
acquired only an open-mouthed adoring view—the 
kind that thinks that the East is all spiritual and 
the West is all material. That kind of nonsense 
would be crippling, and, what is more, obviously 
unscholarly.” 

_ Columbia has an Oriental Studies Program begun 
in 1948. 


BOOKS 


for leaders 





Dictionary of Education— 


Good Because It’s Good 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, Carter V. 
Good, editor. Prepared under the auspices of 
Phi Delta Kappa. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1959. xxvii plus 676 pp. 
$9.75. Reviewed by Frank W. Hubbard 
(Lambda 159), assistant executive secretary 
for information services, NEA, and secretary- 
treasurer, AERA. 


| it’s a dictionary of education, it must be Good. 
And it is . . . both Good editorially and “good” 
in content. Carter V. Good, dean and director of 
graduate studies, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati, editor of the first edition in 1945, 
has now produced a second brilliant and useful 
publication. His persistent pursuit of words, terms, 
definitions, and meanings (meanwhile urging, 
stimulating, and coaxing along some 2,000 co- 
operators, coordinators, and collaborators) has 
been a task that most of us can describe as “tre- 
mendous” without fully appreciating the planning 
and physical load that must have fallen upon the 
editor. Nor can we know fully the significance of 
the contributions made by the 2,000 participants. 

The new Dictionary of Education is a volume 
of 676 pages (not counting prefaces, explanations, 
etc.); it contains approximately 25,000 definitions 
and cross-references (the 1945 edition had about 
20,000 and cross-references); its list of coordina- 
tors, associates, and reviewers shows that every 
subdivision of education has been tapped for ex- 
pert help; and its enlarged sections on educational 
terms commonly used in Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy will meet an increas- 
ing demand for international communication (the 
1959 edition contains almost twice as many pages 
as the 1945 publication). 

In this day and age nothing could be more inane 
than to argue that a dictionary is necessary. There 
are dozens of general dictionaries and each of us 
knows the one that exhibits the format, spelling, 
scope, and scholarship that he prefers. In the 
field of education there is nothing like the Dic- 
tionary of Education. Encyclopedias, textbooks, 
and handbooks abound, but none of these pro- 
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vides access to brief, collated, and cross-referenced 
items such as can be found in the Good dictionary. 

Phi Delta Kappa, the University of Cincinnati, 
and Dr. Good’s editorial staff share in the honor 
of providing the profession with an invaluable aid 
to clear and exact communication. From “‘aasmus” 
to “vicepreside”’ it is a scholarly production that 
belongs near the elbow of hundreds of thousands 
of educators. 


5, 


_ ELS 


BONDS 





Informed Opinions, Not Opinions 


Dear Editor: 

W. C. Budd’s article questioned some phases of 
my reply to Mrs. Stout’s views on certification. I 
would like to react. 

1. I doubt if any reader can find any statement 
in my article indicating that I think certification re- 
quirements are perfect. They are not, nor will they 
ever be—any more than the requirements for any 
other profession are or will be perfect. 

2. Mr. Budd’s suggestion that it is foolish to re- 
quire an experienced teacher to complete a course 
in student teaching is well-taken. This problem does 
not exist in Florida. On page 248 of “State Board 
Regulations Relating to Florida Requirements for 
Teacher Education and Certification” there is a regu- 
lation which provides for substitution of experience 
for student teaching. 

3. My plea, Mr. Budd, is for informed opinions 
rather than opinions. Sincere criticism based on 
informed opinion is always welcome. That’s why I 
used, as a frame of reference, the same state as did 
Mrs. Stout—Florida. I am informed about Florida. 
Mrs. Stout’s article contained at least fourteen errors 
of fact in regard to the Florida situation. 

4. In summary, I would like to quote from an 
address made by T. G. Pullen, Jr., State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Maryland, in his speech be- 
fore the Edison Institute at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, November 13, 1958: 


Constructive criticism in the democratic tradition 
is healthy and desirable, but the reckless display 
of fluency and unconsidered opinion is dangerous. 


—VINCENT McGutrrE (Beta Xi 18), College of Edu- 
cation, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Tropical Comment on the Topical 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to commend publication of two articles that 
appeared in the February issue. “Certainty in Certi- 
fication” by William C. Budd spells out in a clear 
and considered manner an approach to one of the 
most basic and difficult questions in our much- 
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maligned school system. | hope Mr. Budd will be 
heeded, but what I hope most is that he will not be 
subjected to the vituperation that I have noted jn 
some of the past issues. This fine thinking deserves 
a wider audience. 

Dean John E. Grinnell’s article, “Character Build- 
ing in Youth,” is, again, a carefully constructed piece 
of thinking that needs to be always in front of all 
teachers. . . . How a person can teach for years 
without realizing the import of these considerations 
I cannot conceive . . . but here is a matter that too 
many of our more youthful colleagues do not know 
how to approach. 

Your journal is well edited and I enjoy reading 
it—H. E. WarFEL, headmaster, St. John’s School. 
Ashford Ave. Stop 4612, Santurce 34, Puerto Rico. 


Can YOU Help? We didn’t 


Dear Editor: 

I have been appointed chairman of a committee for 
the local Parents and Teachers Association to devise 
a program for character improvement in our local 
schools. I have been out of school work for seventeen 
years. .. . Now I am back in the high school [where 
I formerly taught and served as principal]. I am ap- 
palled at the lack of control and at the misconduct 
evident in our schools. Many parents are much dis- 
turbed. 

I am almost at a loss to know where to turn for 
help. Can you give me the names of communities that 
have tried programs for character improvement? Our 
idea is to devise a program that might be used for all 
grades and ages. Can you give me sources of printed 
materials on any such programs? 

Any help will be deeply appreciated—J. RocGers 
More (Alpha Xi 138), Pell City, Alabama. 


The Last March Issue? 


Dear Editor: 

What a pity your March issue is not circulated in 
every high school in the country and made com- 
pulsory reading for every teacher! I happened to see 
Dean Zahn’s copy while attending a meeting at 
Temple yesterday. . . . I expect to recommend that 
every member of our Alpha Zeta (DPE) read [it]. 
...—Etzsire G. Care, editor, AZ Newsletter, 805 
River House Apts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


From Our Southeast Asia Reader 


Dear Editor: 

I am extremely happy to let you know that | 
have been greatly enjoying the 1958-59 issues of the 
Put DELTA KappaN. The articles are exceptionally 
good, especially those articles dealing with the con- 
troversial issues in the field of American education. 
. . . —SaroJs Buasri, College of Education, Pras- 
arn Mit Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 





THE ‘POOR-MOUTHW’ PROFESSION— 


OR THE MASTER PROFESSION? 


DUCATION is the worst “poor-mouthing” profession in 

America. We approach legislatures and the general public 

with hand outstretched for charity, dragging our tales of 
woe behind us. Does the school annual need money? Send stu- 
dents from door to door begging for advertisements. Does the 
auditorium need new black-out curtains? Ask the PTA to hold a 
bake sale. Does our state system need new buildings, new equip- 
ment, more money for salaries? Badger the lawmakers until they 
pass an appropriation to be rid of us 


These are the standards which have guided us: pity and poverty 
[he common teacher stereotype is not of a strong-minded, highly 
intelligent person; it is of a public servant, in the same category 
with “good old Joe,” who swept the floors of City Hall for forty 
years. At best, teachers are considered slightly down-at-the-heel 
intellectuals somewhat looney about education. 


We are ourselves at least partially responsible for this attitude 
It has been our inclination to commit the sin of self-pity. We have 
considered that our best chance of getting necessary financial sup- 
port was tc beg, to make the public sorry for us. But we have 
sold our birthright—the birthright of every American teacher 
to hold his head erect, knowing that his is the Master Profession 


the creator of professions 


Humble we should be, grateful we must be; but cringing, in- 
gratiating, groveling? God forbid that the public schools of this 
country accept charity for thei support! 


By Sim 
Director 
ishe\ lle 





BEATING AROUND THE 


ASITWERE BUSH 


pr J)FESSOR Gordon Gitalong of a certain university in the south- 
~ central section of the mid-mountain area has been cultivating an 
asitwere bush. When asked recently by one of his students to 
describe his asitwere bush, Professor Gitalong said, “An asitwere bush 
1 real bush any more than a family tree is a real tree. My asitwere 

the place where I pluck delectable food for thought.” 


What type of food tor thought does your asitwere bush bear?” the 


student asked 


Delicious asitwere phrases,” the professor replied. He then offered 
following illustration of an asitwere bush—as asitwere bushes go: 


“In general (i. e., in general terms), a danger which befalls educators 
jua educators is the danger, if you will, of indefinite verbosity. This 
prolixity, as it might be called, shows up more often than not in verbal 
communication and such and such, in one form or another. It also 
occurs, it should be said, in the written language, so to speak, or, as we 


say in the vernacular, ‘on paper.’ 


[t would seem that the indefiniteness of indefinite verbosity is brought 

bout, by and large, by the use of certain words, phrases, and the like, 

lich, on the whole, are not specific and which tend, in various aspects, 
ise listeners’ or readers’ minds to Stray. 


\ good nom de plume, to coin a phrase, which might cover such 
ituations is ‘beating around the bush,’ as it were.” 


rhe praises of the asitwere bush, it might be added, would be sung 


e 


even more eloquently in the French—in general. 


By Gordon Grindstaff (Beta 4550) 
Assistant Principal, Wilmette Junior 
High School, Wilmette, Illinois 
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N introducing the April, 1955, issue of the Kap- 

pAN, which was entirely devoted to religion in 
education, Editor Logan Anderson, wrote: 

“To judge by the number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the PH! DELTA Kappan for possible pub- 
lication, the subject of religion in education is second 
in interest to educators only to . . . the broad field 
of the teacher himself.” 

We have noted, in the past three years, a definite 
diminution in the number of unsolicited manuscripts 
dealing with this subject. And we can recall seeing 
few articles on religion in education in the many 
other educational journals that cross our desk. We 
suppose that other issues have loomed so large and 
have created such violent dispute that educators have. 
for the moment, lost sight of this one. 

Yet it seems that the area is as vital and full of 
questions now as it ever was, perhaps more so. 

For example, the National Defense Education 
Act provides sizeable sums for educational testing 
in non-public (largely parochial) schools. If a state 
contracts with a testing service to test in the public 
schools, using federal and state money, then the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education stands ready to 
arrange and pay for the same service in the non- 
public schools. Is this an invasion of the principle 
of separation of church and state, of the theory that 
tax money should in no way support parochial 
education? (For Commissioner Derthick’s views, see 
page 317.) 

Again, it is a fact that private and parochial 
schools are growing more rapidly in size and num- 
ber than are the public schools (although this is not 
true in higher education). For example, private 
and parochial elementary and high schools enrolled 
less than ten per cent of the total school-age popu- 
lation a generation ago. By 1954 the percentage had 
crept up to 13. By 1957 it was 14. What is the 
meaning of this widely ignored development for 
Iree public education? Will voluntary “segregation” 
of so large a per cent of the school-age population 
create serious schisms or threaten our system of 
democratic values? Is this the kind of dual system 
that observers like James B. Conant fear but say little 
about because to attack church schools is a little like 
garroting one’s mother? 

Spokesmen for the Catholic Church, which of 
course operates by far the largest number of paro- 
chial schools in America, argue for what they call 
“unrestricted competition” between public and paro- 
chial education. The issue, they would convince us, 
Whether or not parents should be wholly free and 





unrestricted in their choice of schools for their 
children, regardless of the consequences to the exist- 
ing structure of public education. To “free” the com- 
petition, some of these spokesmen favor granting 
tax credits to parents of children who attend non- 
public schools. 

Leading public school men argue that the real 
issue is not this kind of parental freedom of choice 
at all. They are concerned about the splintering of 
public support for education that would inevitably 
result from such a tax credit plan. There might be 
a mushrooming of independent schools throughout 
the nation under a variety of sponsorships—religious, 
labor, management, associative. This would be dis- 
astrous to the efficiency and effectiveness of educa- 
tion in America, they maintain. ~ 

In the June KAPPAN we expect to have a pair of 
articles on this issue. The Catholic point of view is 
being presented by Virgil C. Blum, S.J., author of 
the recently published book, Freedom of Choice in 
Education. The other has been written by Maurice 
J. Thomas, professor of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


HE Protestant position on many questions relat- 

ing to religion and the public school is now in the 
process of being defined by representatives of some 
twenty-five Protestant denominations under leader- 
ship of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. It is presented in tentative form as the lead 
article of this KAPPAN. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to Lanier Hunt, former Kappan editor, who is now 
executive director of the Council’s Department of 
Religion and Public Education, for making the work- 
ing papers of this group available to us. 

Unfortunately, we have not had space in this 
KAPPAN to go very deeply into the church-school 
issue. The above-mentioned special 1955 edition is 
still pertinent and is available to interested persons. 
And a number of highly valuable books and other 
documents have been coming off the press in recent 
months. Pointing almost at random, we would 
suggest these: 

Brown, Nicholas C., editor, The Study of Religion 
in the Public Schools, an Appraisal. Washington, 
D. C.: The American Council on Education, 1958. 
229 pp. 

Dunn, William Kailer, What Happened to Re- 
ligious Education? The Decline of Religious Teaching 
in the Public Elementary School, 1776-1861. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. 346 pp. 

Fichter, Fr. Joseph H., Parochial School: A Sociologi- 
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cal Study. Notre Dame, Ind.: The Notre Dame Press, 


1958. 494 pp 

Wyckoff, D. Campbell, 
Education. Philadelphia: The 
1959. 191 pp. 


The Gospel and Christian 
Westminster Press, 
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The College Influence on 
American 


Eddy, Edward D., SJr., 


McCluskey, Fr. Neil G., Public Schools and Moral 
Education. New York: Columbia University, 1953, 
—SME 





Christian and Public Schools: 


SOME 
SPECIFIC 


Here for the first time is an authoritative (though still 
tentative) statement of the Protestant position on many 
church-school problems, including the delicate ones of 
financial support of church-related education, religious 


observances in the school, released time, the use of 


PROBLEMS 


WELFARE SERVICES 


HE churches serve the public welfare. The 

teaching of honesty and chastity by the 

preacher in the pulpit and the teacher in the 
Sunday School is in the public interest and serves 
the general welfare. Does it follow that preacher 
and ‘Sunday School teacher should be paid with 
tax funds? Not if you value freedom of religion! 
Different values must be balanced against each 
other in our decisions. 

If to support prices for agricultural products, 
the government buys surplus products, and to get 
rid of them decides to distribute them free to 
children in non-public schools as well as else- 
where. 

Or if in justice to reward soldiers by bonus 
educational benefits (perhaps avoiding a revolu- 
tion by unemployed veterans) the government de- 
cides to give away scholarships to be used by 
the veterans in the college of their choice. 

Does it follow that the ‘government should move 
into the educational field to provide to children 
in non-public elementary and secondary schools 


This is Part 111 of a three-part “working paper” drafted 
last November by the 102-member Committee on Re- 
ligion and Public Education of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ, representing some twenty- 
five Protestant denominations in America. This month 
an executive group will revise the paper for final adop- 
tion by the committee in July. R. L. HUNT (Zeta 1696), 
secretary of the committee and editor of this report, in- 
vites Phi Delta Kappans to offer comment. ( Mr. Hunt 


was editor of the KAPPAN, 1946-52.) 


public buses to take children to non-public schools, 
This document will make a difference. 


the costs of their education? Or provide free text- 
books, or free transportation? 

Can a line be drawn between service and pro- 
tection to the body, and training of intellect and 
character? Where can the line be drawn which 
will protect the freedom of conscience for the 
individual and the freedom of churches to teach 
according to their religious faith? 

The approach to problems of “welfare services” 
should be done with recognition of the complexity 
of such problems, and awareness of the need for 
protection of freedom against precedents which 
may lead to abuses. Each case should be con- 
sidered on its own merits, yet with regard to the 
whole field of church-state relationships. 

The application of general principles to specific 
problems is not always easy. Any course of ac- 
tion which commends itself to a group in the com- 
munity must have in it some merit, some values 
against which other values must be weighed. The 
choice of any given course of action means loss 
of values which might be gained by another 
course. 

Yet general principles must be applied to spe- 
cific problems if they are to count for anything. 
The following advice is therefore offered for con- 
sideration by churchmen in local communities 
where such problems come up, noting that local 
conditions sometimes might cause variation from 
the recommendation made as the national situa- 
tion is viewed. It is equally true that every local 
decision affects the national situation. Out o! 
discussion of specific problems we may be able 
to define more clearly general guiding principles. 
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A. Bus Transportation. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has ruled that a New Jersey 
statute permitting children on the way to a 
church school to catch a ride on the bus bound 
for the public school and remaining on its regu- 
lar public school route does not violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Still to be tested 
in the courts are statutes of other states providing 
tax money for transportation of children on routes 
designed to take them to the church school. 

The practice of providing free bus transporta- 
tion to children attending non-public schools is 
defended by some of our number as a valid 
exercise of police power of the state to defend 
children against dangers of traffice, or on grounds 
of the general welfare clause in the constitutions 
of state and national governments. Others among 
us see here a clear assistance to church-controlled 
education, a subsidy of 10 to 15 per cent of total 
school costs. 

What is legal may or may not be wise. There 
are many gradations within the term “bus trans- 
portation.” If the bus in question were to stop 
and pick up one or a few children, not deviating 
from its established route, many of us would 
agree that this need not violate separation of 
church and state. However, when additional buses 
and drivers must be added, costing additional tax 
funds, we see the need to oppose such develop- 
ments on the ground that they provide substantial 
expenditures of tax moneys which would not have 
been required had not parents exercised their 
option to send children to private or church 
schools. The statute of one state which requires 
a school district to provide free transportation 
for children who elect to attend parochial schools 
up to eight miles away from the district line 
seems to us both unwise and unconstitutional. 

Your committee therefore feels the need for 
further definition of the term “bus transportation,” 
and for further discussion to define our point of 
view toward it. 

B. Lunches. We favor distribution of surplus 
food to all children, wherever they attend school; 
here the expenditure of tax funds is for the 
purpose of maintaining price supports on agricul- 
tural crops, and so is little related to our problem 
of maintenance of church-state separation. If the 
decision is that the government should provide 
free lunches to children for reasons of health, it 
is Our advice that free lunches be made available 
0 all children through channels known as gov- 
emment channels. 

C. Medical Services and Requirements. A 
lax-supported medical service properly is for all 
children of the community. Publicly-supported 
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A Newspaperman’s View of This Article 


Louis Cassels, UPI feature writer, hails the 
32-page “working paper” of which this article 
is Part III as potentially “one of the most 
significant documents of the year.” Says Cas- 
sels: 

“Catholics and Jews long ago took firm— 
and directly opposite—positions on this [pub- 
lic school-religion] issue. Catholics say public 
schools should forthrightly teach faith in God 
and obedience to moral laws. Jews say tax- 
supported institutions must follow a_ strict 
hands-off policy toward religion. 

“Although Protestants constitute a large nu- 
merical majority in the United States, their in- 
fluence in this debate has hitherto been neglig- 
ible. When Protestantism spoke on the subject 
at all, it spoke in a babble of voices... . 

“The ‘working paper’ . . . asserts that pub- 
lic schools should use their influence to sus- 
tain the ‘basic view of life’ held by most Amer- 
icans ‘that God is, and that He is the creator 
and sustainer of human life and of all its 
precious values.’ 

“The report recognizes that even this simple 
affirmation of God’s existence would conflict 
with the beliefs of a small minority of Amer- 
icans—about 4 per cent, according to census 
surveys—who classify themselves as atheists. 

“But it says that it is ‘practically impossible’ 
for public schools to ‘maintain a strict neutral- 
ity’ on the question of God’s existence. “The 
actual results of a studied neutrality is practical 
support for the view that God does not count.’ 

“It points out that there is no historical justi- 
fication for any argument that the U. S. Con- 
stitution requires such neutrality on the part of 
public institutions. The founding fathers did 
not hesitate to express their belief in God in 
the Declaration of Independence.” 











health services, administered by properly desig- 
nated representatives of the state to all children, 
regardless of their school affiliation, is seen by us 
as within the spirit and legal framework of the 
Constitution. The tax-paid public health em- 
ployees are not to be employed by nor made re- 
sponsible to a church. 

On plea of religious freedom, members of some 
religious faiths ask for exemption of pupils and 
teachers from requirements for medical examina- 
tion, compulsory vaccination, and instruction in 
the germ theory of disease and bodily symptoms 
of disease. We would advise granting the request 
of such parents for exemption of their children 
from such requirements in normal times when 
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doing so will not endanger the health of others 
in the community. 

Freedom of religion to us does not necessarily 
mean freedom to be ignorant of basic survival 
factors and other essential features of public 
education for which the compulsory attendance 
principle was developed. Certainly, one of the 
most reliable systems of human knowledge—the 
germ theory—on which is based our methods of 
sanitation, prophylaxis, antisepsis, and public 
health, and which has been a factor in extending 
the range of human life expectancy from 25 to 70 
years, cannot be considered altogether optional 
in general education. 

It seems to us that the community has the right 
to require that all children become acquainted 
with what is generally acknowledged to be a body 
of essential information. The school should not 
try to compel belief of this information by all 
or any pupils, any more than it should compel 
belief on any other subject. 

Of the right of the teacher to secure exemption 
from such medical requirements we are less sure. 
The job of the teacher is a privilege rather than 
a right. A person chooses whether or not he will 
apply for the job. Nevertheless, in normal times 
we would advise approval of a teacher’s request 
for exemption from such requirements on con- 
scientious grounds provided equivalent certifica- 
tion of health is offered which fulfills adequate 
health requirements for the protection of the 
children under his or her care. 

We would hold that the right of the minority 
to religious freedom may better be met by excusal 
of children from certain medical or scientific in- 
struction which conflicts with their religious con- 
victions, rather than by giving them the veto over 
the will of the majority that such instruction be 
given in the public school. The right of the minor- 
ity does not include that of determination of 
policy for public instruction, so long as exemption 
serves to protect individual conscience. 

D. Textbooks. We believe that private and 
parochial schools should provide their own text- 
books. Though described as benefits to children, 
such benefits to non-public schools seem to us 
to constitute a misuse of public funds and to be 
predictive of more and wider planning to help 
finance parochial school education. We are op- 
posed to the indirect use of public monies for 
parochial schools, even when they are described as 
“welfare funds.” Textbooks are part of the basic 
instruction of the school. If churches have reasons 
of faith requiring separate instruction of their 
children, the churches have reason for providing 
textbooks faithful to this purpose. 
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RELATIONSHIP IN TEACHING WORK 
OF SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


A. Public School Use of Church Buildi 

We think churches should offer to the com. 
munity the use of church buildings for pul 
schools to meet emergency needs. For long te 
policy, we believe that separation of institutions. 
is preferable. As soon as possible, buildings should 
be provided by tax money for the public schools, 

While such emergency needs are being met 
by use of church buildings, the fullest care should” 
be used to give no sectarian advantage to any | 
church institution. 4 


B. Church Use of Public School Buildings, 
Under special emergency needs or unusual oc- 
casions covering community-wide interests, pub- 
lic school buildings should be available to church- 
es on the same terms that they are available to 
any other non-profit organization in the commu- 
nity. They should not be used for church fund- 
raising purposes, however, and state laws on the 
subject should be obeyed. For long term policy, 
church organizations should not expect to use 
buildings provided by tax money for continued 
sectarian purposes. The individual taxpayer should 
not be taxed for support of a religious faith con- 
trary to his conscience. 


C. Released Time and Dismissed Time. 
Released time and dismissed time are assigned 
for study to another committee of the National 
Council of Churches. The National Council’s Di- 
vision of Christian Education has recognized the 
need for time during the school week in which 
churches, acting on behalf of the parents, provide 
regular religious instruction in released or dis- 
missed time. A Committee on Weekday Religious 
Education has been established with responsibility 
for meeting this need. When a community pro- 
vides a rich and varied program of public educa- 
tion which does not include religion, the church 
must do its part to fill the gap in the childs 
training during his work week. 4 

Weekday religious education on released of 
dismissed time is entirely under the direction of 

churches, wherein is lodged responsibility for 
its content, leadership, housing, financial support ¥ 
and quality of work. This latter should be at le 
commensurate with the standard of work in i 
public school and in Christian education in gem 
eral, with which weekday religious educat 
shares a common objective. 

Participation and attendance of children 
youth must be on a purely voluntary basis, requ 

(Continued on page 333) 
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Student Value Judgments DO Differ 


In Public, Religious, 


Parochial school children are 

generally more traditional 

in outlook than public school children. 
Their values reflect Puritan 

morality, the work-success ethic, 
individualism, future-time orientation. 
But don’t over-generalize! 

The differences may be due 

largely to self-selection. 


By RICHARD PRINCE 


MERICAN society today reflects a shifting, 
confusing set of values. The student in 
school is exposed to all kinds of values, or 

to some system of values, in a particular school. 
The questions of who he is, where he belongs, 
and where he is going depend upon the nature 
of the values which he has or will have acquired. 
The kind of school a school sets out to be de- 
pends upon some system of values. An individual’s 
values, or what he feels he ought to be and do and 
think, cannot help but affect his behavior in his 
associations with his fellows. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
briefly the confusing value standards which are 
a part of American society, to investigate these 
differences in values as they are found in various 
types of schools and in various age groups in the 
population, and to draw some conclusions as to 
the meaning of these findings for education.! 


Background 


In explaining present-day confusion in the be- 
havior of individuals, Linton suggests that con- 
flicts in roles and status are becoming increasingly 
frequent because of our changing value standards. 
He observed that “under the necessity of re- 
Organizing our social structure to meet the de- 
mands of a new technology and of a spatial mo- 
bility unparalleled in human history, our inherited 
system of status and roles is breaking down, while 
a new system compatible with the actual condi- 
tions of modern life has not yet emerged.””? This 





MR. PRINCE (Zeta 1533) is executive secretary of 
Trinity Christian College, Worth, Ill. 


and Private Schools 


confusion is generally true of all institutions in 
our society. Thus, according to Reisman, Linton, 
and others, we are standing between two cultures 
—one which is passing and one which has not yet 
arrived. 

Spindler applies this same line of thought to 
the specific problems of the educational enter- 
prise. He says, “Conflicts between groups center- 
ing on issues of educational relevance and con- 
fusions within the rank and file of educators can 
be understood best, I believe, in the perspective 
of the transformation of American culture that 
proceeds without regard for personal fortune or 
institutional survival.”* 

Spindler categorizes values as “traditional” or 
“emergent” as follows: 1) traditional—Puritan 
morality, work-success ethic, individualism, a- 
chievement orientation, future-time orientation; 
2) emergent—sociability, relativistic moral atti- 
tude, consideration for others, present-time orien- 
tation (hedonism), conformity to the group.* He 
suggests that these emergent and traditional values 
are held in different degree by principals, teach- 
ers, and students in the school situation, as well 
as by different individuals in any organization. 

It was Getzels who placed these traditional and 
emergent values into clearly defined categories 
and thus made it possible to study shifts in values 
in an empirical way.’ The four emergent and the 
four traditional categories outlined by Getzels 
were used by the writer for the construction of 
the Differential Values Inventory. The traditional 
categories are: 1) Puritan morality, 2) individual- 
ism, 3) work-success ethic, 4) future-time orien- 
tation. The emergent categories are 1) relativistic 
moral attitudes, 2) conformity, 3) sociability, 
4) present-time orientation. This categorization 
made it possible to write items in each category 


1The data on age differences and differences among types of 
schools are part of a research study carried on under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Jacob W. Getzels, University of Chicago, and sup- 
ported in part by the Midwest Administration Center and the Lilly 
Foundation 

2 Ralph Linton, in Readimgs in 


“Concepts of Role and Sratus,” 
editors). New 


Social Psychology (Swansons, Newcomb, Hartley, 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1951. p. 266 

8 George Spindler, ‘Education in a Transforming American Cul- 
ture,” Harvard Educational Review, XXV, No. 3 (Summer, 1955) 
p. 146. 

4 lbid., p. 153. 
_ 5S Jacob W. Gerzels, “Changing Values Challenge the Schools,” 
School Review, LXV, No. 1 (Spring, 1957), 92-102 
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to which a respondent could indicate agreement 
or disagreement or choose one over the other. 
Sixty-four forced-choice pairs of items were 
worked out to determine whether an individual 
holds to the traditional set of values or to the 
emergent set of values. The instrument was ad- 
ministered to twenty principals, 100 teachers, and 
1,195 students in twenty-two high schools. 


Values and Age Differences 


Results on age differences are given here briefly 
to indicate the validity of the instrument used, 
since common observation suggests that older in- 
dividuals will be more traditional in their value 
patterns than younger individuals. Results from 
100 teachers in public, private, and religious 
schools showed that older teachers are definitely 
more traditional in their value patterns than 
younger teachers. When teachers over fifty years 
old were compared with teachers under thirty 
years old, the difference in mean value scores 
between the two groups was significant at the 5 
per cent level when the t-test of significance was 
applied. Table I shows this difference. A score 
of one was given for each traditional choice made; 
‘thus high scores are most traditional scores. 


TABLE I. COMPARISON OF OLDEST AND 
YOUNGEST TEACHERS AND MEAN VALUE 


SCORES 








ir __N Mean Value » Score ea p 
Over 50 18 36.61 mi 
Under 30S -18 30.56 2.232 0.05 





Similar results were obtained for the twenty 
principals studied. Ten of the principals were 
forty-seven years old or older and ten were under 
forty-seven years of age. The older principals’ 
mean value score was 39.00 (traditional), where- 
as the mean value score for the younger principals 
was 32.10. The difference between these means 
was significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Value Differences in Types of Schools 


Having briefly examined the effects of age on 
value-judgments in the traditional-emergent frame- 
work, we now turn to differences found in various 
types of schools. The Differential Values. Inven- 
tory was administered to freshmen and seniors in 
sixteen public, two private, and four religious high 
schools. The data for these schools are summar- 
ized in Table II. 


® For further information on the development of the Differential 
Values Inventory, see Richard Prince, “‘A Study of the Relationship 
Berween Individual Values and Administrative Effectiveness in the 
School Situation,’’ Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1957. 
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TABLE II. VALUE PATTERNS OF TEACH. 
ERS AND STUDENTS IN THREE TYPES of 
SCHOOLS 











Teachers Seniors Freshmen 
Type of Mean Mean Mean 
School N V-Seores N V-Scores N_ V-Scores 
Public 75 33.50 420 33.78 439 31.71 
Religious 15 38.56 88 37.47 78 36.67 
Private 10 27.50 61 30.31 40 30.99 


The differences between mean value scores 
among public, private, and religious schools 
shown in Table II are all statistically significant 
at the 1 per cent level with the exception of 
differences between public and private school 
seniors (significant at the 5 per cent level) and the 
difference between public and private school 
freshmen (not significant). The differences among 
teachers, seniors, and freshmen are all small and 
not statistically significant. In all three cases, 
however, the religious schools have the more tra- 
ditional score and the private schools the more 
emergent score, with the public schools some- 
where in between. 

There are two conclusions which can be drawn 
from the information presented in Table II. First, 
there are differences in values between samples of 
the student population in the three types of 
schools included in the present study. Religious 
school students are the most traditional of the 
three groups. This can be explained because of the 
nature of the value categories contained in the 
Differential Values Inventory. Students from re- 
ligious homes generally will be more apt to regard 
highly considerations of Puritan morality, the 
meaning of work and responsibility, and the em- 
phasis on the future rather than the present. 
Private school students in the sample were the 
most emergent of the three groups, probably be- 
cause of the opportunities in the two private 
schools included for individual expression and 
the encouragement of social development in these 
schools. Public school students’ mean value scores 
are in between the religious and the private school 
students’ mean value scores. This is understand- 
able when one considers that the public schools 
enroll a greater cross-section of society than do 
the private schools, religious or non-religious. It is 
obvious that in the public school one can find 
many students who are members of very religious 
families. It is equally obvious that in the public 
school one can find many students from the lowest 
class families, for whom private school education 
is out-of-the-question, financially and otherwise. 

A second conclusion which can be drawn from 
Table II is that the value patterns of students 
who attend a particular type of school are similar 
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to the value patterns of teachers in that school. 
This raises an important question: “If the school 
is to change the values of students, how can this 
change be accomplished if teachers and students 
have the same general value pattern to begin 
with?” Future studies of the change in values 
effected by the school should consider whether 
the school tends to reinforce the student’s existing 
attern of values and whether the student has an 
opportunity to identify with teachers who have 
value patterns different from his own. Many will 
argue that a high-school student’s values are “set” 
by the time he gets to high school. If this be so, 
no doubt the child’s parents and his primary grade 
teachers can do most to change value patterns or 
reinforce existing ones. This poses an interesting 
problem for future research. 

Interestingly enough, while value patterns are 
different among different types of schools, within 
a particular type of school values of teachers, 
seniors, and freshmen are strikingly similar, on 
the whole. Under these conditions, can the school 
do anything else but perpetuate a certain set of 
values? Take the religious school, for example. 
It seems obvious that some sort of self-selection 
is taking place. The more traditional teachers are 
hired in these schools. The more traditional stu- 
dents enroll. Parents who select this type of school 
for their children no doubt want this kind of 
value environment for their children. In the pri- 
vate schools, on the other hand, where sociability 
ranks high, parents undoubtedly desire to have 
this trait developed in their children. This factor, 
along with economic status and other factors, 
accounts for the selection. 

We can classify schools in other ways than 
public, private, and religious, however. For ex- 
ample, Getzels reports on a study carried out in 
three carefully selected public high schools (two 
from an industrial city near Chicago and one from 
a residential suburb of Chicago) in which were 
found differences in the values of the industrial 
and suburban schools, using the same instrument 
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described above.’ Here we have a different kind 
of self-selection imposed upon parents because of 
their place of residence. But we must remember 
that their place of residence is a result of value 
judgments made at an earlier date, with or without 
kinds of schools in mind. 


Conclusion 


All of these considerations point out the need 
for more research in the area of values. The re- 
sults reported here are based upon a conception 
of values in the traditional-emergent framework. 
Other definitions of value categories may be 
equally or more helpful. Certain facts are clear, 
however. Individual value patterns do differ with 
age. Also, in a certain type of school are found 
teachers and students with value patterns which 
differ significantly from value patterns of in- 
dividuals in another type of school. These differ- 
ences were evident when schools were classified 
as public, private, and religious, as well as when 
schools were classified as to location in indus- 
trial or suburban residential areas. The striking 
similarity between value patterns of teachers, 
seniors, and freshmen within each high school 
studied leads one to the conclusion that under 
these conditions the school can do little to change 
values. It seems more likely that the high school 
is in a position to reinforce existing patterns of 
values of students, on the basis of the information 
examined here. The data seem to suggest that 
value patterns have become fixed by the time 
the student reaches high school. If this be the 
case, those interested in studying the acquisition 
of values must work with younger children. It 
seems obvious, however, that the parent who 
wishes a certain set of values to be reinforced in 
his child may accomplish this to some degree, at 
least, by the selection of a type of school. 


7 Jacob W. Gerzels, “The Acquisition of Values in School and 
Society,”’ in The High School in a New Era (Chase and Anderson, 
editors). Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. p. 159. 





The Conformity-Nonconformity Paradox 


> “... what seems to have taken place in Ameri- 
can intellectual life in recent years is the rising of just 
about any nonconformity to the status of respectable 
orthodoxy. It is even more strange that it has be- 
come as risky to attack these nonconformist ortho- 
doxies as it ever was to attack a conformist one. 
These days the best protection is to become a non- 
conformist.” 


—Morris Freedman in The American Scholar, 


Winter, 1958-59 


How Late Is Too Late? 


> “Among 643 boys [in a group of 1,000 studied] 
about whom the age of first delinquency or early 
delinquency could be ascertained, 14 per cent showed 
symptoms of such maladjustment and misconduct 
at the early age of six or less, 23 per cent at seven 
or eight, 26 per cent at nine or ten, 21 per cent 
at eleven or twelve, and only 16 per cent at thirteen 
or over. The mean age for the group was but nine 


years and seven months.” 
Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck 





The Role of Religion in a Private University 


The president of a great privately controlled 
university expresses his conviction that there is an especial 
obligation on higher education at 
this time to emphasize those aspects of American life that 
have made us what we are. Religion is one. 


By CARROLL V. NEWSOM 


N their comparatively new book on education- 

al psychology, L. E. Cole and W. F. Bruce 

make the fundamental statement, “Not only 
must the teacher understand the effects of the 
culture, but he must also accept his role as guide 
of the modifying process. In this he has a twofold 
responsibility: first, as guide in passing on the 
culture; second, that of passing on the culture.” 
Obviously there is much more to the educational 
process, as the authors of this statement em- 
phasize throughout their work. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible to argue with the position that a 
person can hardly profess to be educated unless 
he has a thorough comprehension of his cultural 
heritage and its significance, and is prepared to 
provide useful criticisms toward strengthening or 
modifying that heritage. 

Interestingly enough, one would find little dis- 
agreement with this viewpoint; divergence begins 
to appear when individuals describe the meaning 
which they associate with the word culture. All 
interpreters would include the literature of a peo- 
ple, their arts and music, and most would include 
traditions of the family and home, accepted po- 
litical practices, and so on. Serious students of 
the subject know, however, that the term must 
be much broader in its connotation than many 
persons have suspected; they emphasize the sig- 
nificance of factors that frequently are ignored 
or minimized. For instance, every cultural anthro- 
pologist, whether or not he is a personal believer 
in a system of religion, would give strong em- 
phasis to the religious element in the culture 
of any people, for he knows from long and 
meticulous analysis of many cultures that no 
component is more influential in the beliefs and 
actions of men. Some educators and a substantial 
number of our citizens appear not to understand 
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this. Thus we are confronted with one of the 
major fallacies in American education. 

How can we analyze the conflicting tensions in 
the Near East, or make an honest and penetrat- 
ing analysis of many conflicts between nations, 
if we do not give attention to the various religious 
interests that are involved? How can we be 
honest in our study of causes and effects in Amer- 
ican history, or any history, if we delete or mini- 
mize the interplay of religious factors? How can 
we understand principles that underlie funda- 
mental concepts in philosophy if we ignore their 
origin in religious studies, and perhaps contro- 
versy? How can we understand trends of thought 
that have made possible the major scientific and 
mathematical developments of our civilization 
without comprehension of influential religious 
doctrines of the ages? How can one understand 
sociological complexes without a knowledge of 
religious motivation in the lives of men? 

The answer to these questions I believe to be 
obvious. It should also be evident, as one reviews 
these questions, that, in general, we have pro- 
vided the youth of America only a part of an edu- 
cation or, perhaps better, an education of limited 
perspective. Probably this very fact has had 
deep-seated effects upon our society that are now 
beginning to become apparent in many of the 
sociological, and even political, phenomena that 
disturb us. 

Although educators must accept considerable 
responsibility for the situation that I have just 
described, a substantial part of the blame must 
be placed elsewhere. Increasingly narrow inter- 
pretations of the doctrine of the separation of 
church and state are placing an intolerable handi- 
cap upon the sincere efforts of the most honest 
and the most dedicated of educators. Even some 
religious groups have been party to movements 
that can only be regarded as a disservice to their 
own ideals. I refuse to believe that nothing can 
be done to permit our teachers to teach clearly 
and honestly that religion is a fundamental part 
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of our cultural heritage. I find it hard to con- 
ceive of a situation in America that would cause 
teachers to hesitate even to mention simple re- 
ligious concepts that are basic to an understanding 
of the principles fundamental to our ideas of 
democracy and freedom, especially since these 
same concepts are basic in both the Judaic and 
Christian traditions. 


An Achievement No Other Country Can Match 


The tendency to slight our religious heritage 
in the educational program of this country is es- 
pecially unfortunate because the reputation of 
the United States as the melting pot of cultures 
is justified in a significant way with respect to 
our religious accomplishments. Representatives 
of the major religious faiths and innumerable 
smaller religious groups, including their own or- 
ganized segments, live side by side in a remark- 
able spirit of harmony; discords are the exception, 
not the rule. In fact, no other country has achieved 
such coordination of effort and such mutual un- 
derstanding among diverse religious groups. More- 
over, the very variety of the religious components 
within our society has enriched our culture in a 
way that can not be minimized. Yet we can not 
be content with our accomplishment; the next 
generation, then the next, still will have work 
to do. Although there is a strong probability that 
each person will ultimately make an affiliation 
with some one faith, it is a tragic mistake, in my 
judgment, for the adherent of one faith to be 
unacquainted with those elements that are good 
and noble in the other religions of the world. I 
say this emphatically when speaking to adherents 
of Christianity, Judaism, and Islam in view of 
the fact that they were erected upon traditions that 
had much in common. Specifically, the Christian 
religion becomes much more meaningful for me 
as I attempt to understand the Jewish faith in 
which Christianity is imbedded. 

The citizen of the United States has still an- 
other and fundamental obligation to be interested 
in the religious traditions, especially the Judaeo- 
Christian, that dominated the founders of this 
nation. The concept of democracy and its re- 
lated notion of freedom are much more complex 
than many persons suspect. A democratic nation 
assumes mutual respect for the rights of men; it 
assumes that an individual is willing to subordi- 
nate his own desires to the general good if there 
is conflict of interest. In brief, if democracy is 
to be a complete success, a man does not permit 
selfish interests to control the manner in which 
he casts his ballot. 

Many of our forefathers believed that the 
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doctrine of the brotherhood of man, taught so 
fervently by the Jewish and the Christian faiths, 
was sufficiently a part of our culture that de- 
mocracy would work. It is understandable, how- 
ever, if some men and women in this country now 
have inner doubts, usually not expressed, about 
the continuing validity of the democratic process 
among us—unless there are major changes in 
attitudes and in values on the part of large 
numbers of Americans. These are serious words, 
and, unfortunately, they differ only slightly from 
Soviet warnings upon the unworkability of de- 
mocracy. I am convinced that the strengthening 
of our religious heritage to become a fundamental 
part of each modern man’s personal philosophy is 
essential if the democratic ideal that you and I 
cherish is to endure. One must never assume 
that our kind of government will prevail into 
perpetuity irrespective of the tensions to which 
it is subjected. 

The world of scholarship, as typified by a 
university community, must also encourage re- 
ligious studies because of the acknowledged neces- 
sity of religion in the lives of men. Man has been 
given a mind, thus he knows his weaknesses and 
his inadequacies. The most courageous and con- 
fident among us knows that he is not self-suf- 
ficient. He knows that he is a mere part of some- 
thing very great and complex of which he ob- 
tains only a glimpse. The most sophisticated 
scholar knows the limitations of his own mind; 
even the entities which the scientist studies re- 
main inscrutable, and he must be content with 
statements of relationships that use the formal 
structures of mathematics. 


Religion an Essential Human Faculty 


Thus one must agree with Arnold Toynbee, 
who has written, “Religion is manifestly one 
of the essential faculties of human nature. No 
individual human being and no human commu- 
nity is ever without a religion of some kind; and, 
when people are starved of religion, the desper- 
ate spiritual straits to which they are reduced 
by being deprived of this necessity of life can 
fire them to extract grains of religious consolation 
out of the most unpromising ores.” This is a 
frightening statement if one really attempts to 
perceive its connotations. 

Some men have accepted a particular faith, and 
are satisfied and contented. Perhaps they are to 
be envied. It is disturbing to me that some per- 
sons, through lack of effort or through lack of 
realization of their own inadequacies, have never 
sought the satisfactions that religion makes avail- 
able to them. Men who can not find solace and 
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guidance within the framework of existing faiths 
or are unable to develop religious ideologies of 
their own soon become desperate men. They 
grab straws. They follow dynamic but false lead- 
ers who promise the world but really offer noth- 
ing. Thus communism and other strange isms 
make headway in the world and create serious 
disruptions in the programs of civilized men. 

I would be less than honest in dealing with my 
subject if I should ignore the fact that many per- 
sons, including some who are serious students 
of religion, are disturbed by the unfortunate and 
unnecessary rivalry that exists at times between 
adherents of the various faiths—all of which pro- 
vide undoubted satisfaction to their disciples. 
This situation actually appears to be the cause 
of an increasing problem in a decreasing world, 
and it deserves the attention of serious scholars. 
Toynbee has expressed great concern that so 
little attention has been given to this religious 
predicament, and he has written in a hopeful 
vein, “The four higher religions are four varia- 
tions on a single theme. . . . If all the four 
components of this heavenly music of the spheres 
could be audible on Earth simultaneously, and 
with equal clarity, to one pair of human ears, the 
happy hearer would find himself listening, not to 
a discord, but to a harmony.” 


A World Society from a Larger Synthesis 


S. Radhakrishnan, who taught religion at Ox- 
ford and now is vice-president of the Republic 
of India, won the admiration of many of us for 
his great wisdom when he visited our country 
last year. He expresses the judgment of many 
scholars of India when he writes, “In a restless 
and disordered world which is unbelieving to an 
extent which we have all too little realized, where 
sinister superstitions are setting forth their rival 
claims to the allegiance of men, we cannot afford 
to waver in our determination that the whole of 
humanity shall remain a united people, where 
Molsem and Christian, Buddhist, Jew, and Hindu 
shall stand together, bound by a common de- 
votion not to something behind but to something 
ahead, not to a racial past or a geographical unit, 
but to a great dream of a world society. . . . Be- 
lievers with different opinions and convictions 
are necessary to each other to work out the 
larger synthesis.” 

Thus, it should be manifestly apparent that 
no university can continue to ignore religion. It 
will do so at the risk of being superficial, of miss- 
ing those elements within our heritage that make 
life meaningful, of not carrying out its obligation 
to present and future generations. Some say that 


a private college or university can treat religious 
concepts without too much hesitation, whereas 
an institution under public control cannot. This 
may be true, but I am not ready to accept the 
statement as fact. 


Admiration Turning to Ridicule 


So, may I conclude by reiterating my belief 
that our universities have an especial obligation 
at this time to place increased emphasis upon 
those aspects of American life that have made us 
what we are. The world has admired us in the 
past, but admiration in some areas is now turn- 
ing to ridicule—and even to pity. The challenge to 
all of us has been stated much better than I can 
by Dr. Charles Malik, a citizen of Lebanon who 
is now president of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. Let me quote him: 

“You Americans have in your traditions certain 
invaluable beliefs about man and society and 
history and human destiny and the nature of 
God—beliefs that you should feel free to export 
and to teach others. But many of you have taken 
life too much for granted. Therefore, the great de- 
posit of belief and conviction and interpretation of 
life which has come down to you, you simply 
don’t honor enough. You are a bit diffident. 

“The communist world will force you to 
articulate yourselves. Asia and Africa are going to 
ask, ‘What do you believe?’ My deepest fear— 
if you want it put bluntly to you—is that you don’t 
know the infinite values that you have at the 
basis of your own civilization and you don’t be- 
lieve in them enough to put them strongly to the 
rest of the world.” 





Department of Fatuous Questions? 


> Does Better Education Cost More? 

This is the title of a new publication prepared by 
the NEA Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance. 

The answer—you guessed it—is, Yes, Virginia, 
better education DOES cost more. 

The NEA was forced to prepare this publication 
by a rather large group which pretends to believe 
something like “good education need not, should 
not, or does not necessarily, cost more.” The book- 
let’s principal service is to summarize a number of 
studies showing the effects of increased school ex- 
penditures. It also attempts to answer the more 
crucial question, asked in many communities, What 
would we have to spend to obtain high-quality 
schools? . 

Address requests to NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copy, 50¢. 





Teaching Religion in the State University 


Dean Ashton offers a rationale for fitting 
religion into the program of a university concerned with 
the fullest interpretation 
of man and his place in the world. 


By J. W. ASHTON 


HE last few years have seen an astonishing 
'[ crease in concern about the teaching of 

religion in state supported systems of higher 
education. This concern has grown in part out 
of the general spirit of the times, with its newly 
questioning attitude and new attempt to assess 
what religion has to offer in all concerns of life. 
It has grown partly, however, out of renewed 
interest in the ends and aims of higher education. 
Discussions have been complicated by legal ques- 
tions as to the right of a state supported institu- 
tion to present religion in any form as a part of 
its regular curriculum. This in spite of the fact 
that at least several of the older state universities 
in their early years had a very substantial body of 
religious teaching in their curricula. 

Our views in these matters are conditioned by 
our conception of the function of higher educa- 
tion. This function could be thought of as merely 
technical or vocational training; then it would 
be hard to justify the inclusion of religion in the 
curriculum, just as it would be difficult to include 
any of the arts (except applied art perhaps) and 
many of the sciences and social sciences. If, how- 
ever, the aim of higher education is the fullest 
possible interpretation of man and his place in 
the world, then we must consider religion as one 
of the areas of man’s experience and knowledge 
which is vital and extremely significant in con- 
temporary society. 

So we come to the basic question, “Where does 
religion fit in the program of a university or col- 
lege which is concerned with the fullest interpre- 
tation of man and his place in the world?” 

As the curricula of most colleges of arts and 
sciences are now classified under humanities, so- 
cial sciences, and natural sciences, it is clear that 
for the most part work in religion would come 
under the heading of the humanities, although 
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some areas may well belong to the social sciences. 
In its overall emphasis, however, because of its 
particular and peculiar concern with the nature 
of man and his work and because of stress on the 
quality of man and his relationship to God, the 
implications of the study of religion are human- 
istic rather than scientific. True, the study of 
religion draws on all areas of man’s knowledge. 
Were it not for the findings of anthropology and 
archaeology, for instance, our understanding of 
certain aspects of religious experience would be 
greatly impoverished. Clearly, religion has a tre- 
mendous impact on certain of the social sciences, 
such as sociology, and who is to say that relation- 
ships and significances do not exist between re- 
ligion and the natural sciences, relationships and 
significances we have only begun to explore? 
Yet the documents of religion belong to the 
great body of humane letters; the greatest of all, 
for Christianity at any rate, being of course the 
Bible. The focus of religion is on man’s relation- 
ship to God, rather than on the environment 
which man in part creates. However much con- 
cerned man may become with the environment, 
that is always secondary to man himself and his 
out-reaching toward powers higher than himself. 
There are three categories of religious educa- 
tion which fit into the curriculum of higher edu- 
cation. The first of these, the teaching of com- 
parative religion, is the one least likely to arouse 
objections by those who oppose the introduction 
of religious studies in the curricula of state sup- 
ported institutions. In one way or another it is 
often represented in departments of sociology and 
of anthropology. Courses in comparative religion 
are likely to teach religious beliefs as an aspect 
of cultural phenomena and, hence, to be used as 
one means of differentiating among cultures. 
Moreover, it may sometimes serve to throw light 
on relationships between cultures; or it may serve 
as a basis for the understanding of the religious 
impulses of man and societies, as in the course, 
“Primitive Religion,” offered at Indiana Univer- 
sity by a man who holds a joint appointment in 
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anthropology and philosophy. Possibly the most 
frequent type, and in some respects the simplest, 
is the study of the religions of the world in a 
survey course; here the salient characteristics of 
each of the major religious systems are considered 
and discussed with or without some specific effort 
at comparative study. A step beyond this type 
of survey is the possibility of extended study of 
the great religions, not only Christianity but 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Shintoism, and 
others, on a strictly comparative basis; that is, with 
an eye to the interrelationships of thought and 
contrasting attitude. 


History and Philosophy of Religion 


The second of the categories is the history and 
philosophy of religion. Since both history and 
philosophy in their own right are well established 
disciplines, it is not difficult to justify their applica- 
tion to the study of religion. Indeed, the problem 
which may arise is that if an area of religion is 
set up separately as a department by itself, the 
departments of history and philosophy may begin 
to feel that the new area is encroaching upon 
their interests and their activities. This is a matter 
of administrative policy and effectiveness, how- 
ever, and need not concern us here. What does 
concern us is the fact that if the history of social 
organization, of political elements, and even 
of literary and artistic activity, is a valid and 
fruitful subject for study, it seems difficult to see 
why the history of religion, which has so often 
played a vigorous part in each of these other 
activities, is not equally valid. Certainly as far as 
philosophy is concerned, since much of the sub- 
ject matter of philosophy is so closely related 
as to be almost co-existent with much of religion 
and its problems, the study of religion seems often 
to be almost basic to that of philosophy and vice 
versa. One might add to these two disciplines, of 
course, the area of the psychology of religion, 
whether one thinks of psychology in terms of 
the science of the mind or in terms of problems 
of individual or mass behavior. The point is that 
here are areas of standard concern in higher 
education which for some decades have been 
treated as if what is really a very important ele- 
ment in them did not exist at all; and there are 
still those who would insist on continuing that 
ostrich-like attitude. It is true that here one 
comes nearer to the borderline of what may be 
legally exceptionable, since both the history and 
philosophy of religion must inevitably concern 
themselves with beliefs as well as practices, and 
the effect of those beliefs and practices upon 
individuals and upon the course of history. 
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The third category of religious education 
courses is composed of those which teach about 
religious sects and sectarianism as a phenomenon 
of culture. Unfortunately, such courses have too 
often consisted of a quick overview of the major 
denominations and the various splinter groups 
which have grown up in Christianity. At their 
worst, I am told, they are devoted pretty largely 
to a series of expositions by local preachers on 
the main tenets of particular faiths as these rep- 
resentatives themselves understand them. This is a 
clear abdication of the responsibility of the teach- 
er to analyze and organize a body of significant 
subject matter. To depend on limitless “quoting 
from authority” is not only dulling to the spirit 
but also neglects to provide that synthesis which 
should be a significant part of any well organized 
course. This is not to say that the study of sects 
and sectarianism may not be a significant and 
worthwhile area of study. It is important to see 
the way in which religious divisions take place 
and the effect of those divisions both on the 
people who are responsible for them and on those 
who follow after. Such a study calls for, first of 
all, a basic analysis of the nature and function 
of religious belief and religious activity in the 
lives of individuals; and, secondly, a penetrating 
and careful analysis of sectarianism as a phe- 
nomenon, not so much in terms of the limitations 
of each group or each sect, but rather in terms 
of the elements of division which are responsible 
for the beginning and continuation of such sects. 


The Area Legislated Against 


There is conceivably a fourth category: the in- 
doctrination of students into the beliefs and prac- 
tices of a particular sect or religion. I believe it is 
this area that was originally legislated against, 
and wisely so. It is no more the business of the 
state supported school (or perhaps even the pri- 
vately supported one!) to make Methodists or 
Baptists or Roman Catholics of its students than 
it is to make Republicans or Democrats of them. 
Here, educationally, is the distinction between 
functions of church and state. It may well be that 
much of the suspicion concerning courses in re- 
ligion in higher education grows out of the fear 
that such courses may eventually lead to attempts 
at indoctrination instead of continuing to be an 
objective consideration of facts and attitudes. It 
is the business of higher education to give stu- 
dents the fullest possible opportunity to know 
Christianity and other religions in their historical, 
philosophical, and literary development; that is, 
to see the pertinence of religion in every area of 
man’s activity. It is not its function to proselytize. 
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This and all the rest, of course, call for a degree 
of objectivity which has been customarily stressed 
in discussions of the teaching of religion in higher 
education. There are many definitions of objec- 
tivity. Sometimes the sociologist seeks it in statis- 
tics of various social phenomena without attempt- 
ing to judge the relative importance of the phe- 
nomena. The scientist seeks it by what he hopes 
is impartial and accurate observation of phe- 
nomena which he can measure in the laboratory. 
In judging a work of literature, the critic brings 
to bear as much external information as possible, 
as well as the less readily defined literary stand- 
ards. Yet in the last analysis we must recognize 
that there is no such thing as complete and abso- 
lute objectivity. We are all the creatures of a 
complex of forces that work upon us, and try as 
we will we cannot ever know what objective 
“truth” is. Into almost any problem, teaching 
or otherwise, there enter the questions of selection 
of detail. No matter how honestly this may be 
done, there are bound to be biases in the final 
setting forth of information or judgment. Unless 
the historian who is writing of Napoleon is content 
simply to set down a series of dates on which 
various events in Napoleon’s life took place, there 
are interpretations of Napoleon as a man, as a 
soldier, as an emperor. However “objective” the 
historian attempts to be, these interpretations re- 
flect not only the quality of his evidence but also 
the slants, sometime only half-realized, which 
come from his own experience and predilections. 

And there is nothing unexpected or shocking 
about this. Teachers are not mere automatons, 
calculating machines with a capacity for turning 
out a series of data; they are subject to the same 
weaknesses that any other human being is sub- 
ject to. Not the least of these are occasional im- 
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perfections of judgment which may come from 
lack of objectivity. The person who has no be- 
liefs of his own is hardly qualified to be a teacher. 
The important thing, perhaps, is not to seek for 
a spurious absolute objectivity, but rather to recog- 
nize the vital importance of honest belief, to ex- 
plain what the premises of that belief are, to in- 
dicate that other honest points of view are pos- 
sible, and to indicate how the evidence may be 
balanced in one way or another in the direction 
of one belief or another. This is infinitely better 
than the “know nothing” attitude which compels 
a teacher to make believe that he has no opinions 
whatsoever on the subject. An honest belief, with 
its premises explained, is perhaps the truest ob- 
jectivity; it offers the surest ground for an ap- 
proach to many of the vexing problems in teach- 
ing about religion. If we avoid the fourth category 
mentioned above, and are honest in the treatment 
of other beliefs, we need have nothing to fear. 


This, then, is a basis for the teaching of re- 
ligion in state universities and colleges. There is in 
religion an ample and significant subject matter 
of close and direct concern to every field of the 
student’s experience which can be developed 
with true understanding and true objectivity. The 
fact that controversies may arise is no more sig- 
nificant than that political controversies may arise 
in courses in the political science departments or 
social controversies, as they often have, in de- 
partments of sociology. The essential fact is that 
religion is too significant a part of man’s ex- 
perience for it to be excluded from the bounds of 
liberal and humane education. Exclusion based 
on fear comes almost entirely from a misunder- 
standing both of the nature of the subject matter 
involved and of the function of the teacher. 





Students Believe Schools ‘Irreligious’ 


> Nearly half of the 295 students in a class taking 
“Introduction to Education” at Indiana University 
believe that “the schools are irreligious.” 

At least they marked such a statement “true” or 
“partially true” when completing the Peter F. Oliva 
check-list of criticisms of the schools. (The Oliva 
list is part of a resource unit on criticism available 
in printed form from Phi Delta Kappa.) 

Other interesting responses: 70.6 per cent of the 
students think it is true or partially true that “mod- 
em marking, reporting, and promotion practices are 
bad”; 78.3 per cent say it is true or partially true 


that “the schools are controlled by professional edu- 
cators”; 49.3 per cent think it is true or partially true 
that “the schools have usurped the functions of the 
home”; 66 per cent think it true or partially true 
that “the schools are neglecting basic areas of edu- 
cation” (and the same per cent think there are “too 
many snap courses in our schools”); 79.7 per cent 
think it is true or partially true that “the schools are 
coddling too many uncooperative, unwilling stu- 
dents.” 

On the other hand, 68 per cent say it is false that 
“the schools cost too much” and 78.8 per cent say 
it is false that “teachers are overtrained in methods 
of teaching.” 





A Five Year Study of 


Fifty-seven colleges and universities 
have participated in the AACTE 
Teacher Education and Religion Project. 
The first reports are just 

beginning to come out. Here is an 
overview of the project. 


By A. L. SEBALY 


HE history of the AACTE’s Teacher Edu- 
"D cation and Religion Project is the record 

of attempts by faculty members at various 
pilot institutions to learn how the subject mat- 
ter they teach is related to religion. Whether they 
were teaching the humanities, the social sciences, 
natural sciences, or professional education, they 
had one thing in common: the desire to eliminate 
suspected substance gaps in their courses. Their 
long range goal was to improve the pre-service 
preparation of the prospective teacher. They oper- 
ated on the assumption that if the course gaps are 
filled the prospective teacher’s academic education 
will be improved. At the same time, they wished 
to avoid including irrelevant materials. 

To some observers, it was a startling idea that 
one of the largest of the voluntary associations in 
the United States organized for the improvement 
of teacher education should sponsor a five year 
study “to discover and develop ways and means 
to teach the reciprocal relation between religion 
and other elements in human culture in order that 
the prospective teacher, whether he teaches liter- 
ature, history, the arts, science, or other subjects, 
be prepared to understand, to appreciate, and to 
convey to his students the significance of religion 
in human affairs.” For those familiar with the 
AACTE, however, the study was no surprise. The 
history of the association has been to tackle the 
most urgent problems in the improvement of 
teacher education. 
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Even those most closely connected with the 
study had some apprehension that it would be 
misunderstood, if not by religious groups, then 
by individuals and organizations dedicated to 
preventing any semblance of religion from en- 
tering the classroom. And individuals began the 
project with mixed beliefs. Some were firmly con- 
vinced that teachers in the public schools are 
not adequately prepared to handle situations hav- 
ing to do with religion as these arise in a natural 
way in the classroom. These individuals believed, 
also, that public school teachers consciously ig- 
nore or evade religious questions, even when 
relevant to the disciplines being taught. Others 
were just as firmly convinced that this does not 
happen. The association, on its part, quickly es- 
tablished the fact that the study in which it was 
engaged was an academic enterprise of real con- 
cern, limited in scope to curricular affairs, inter- 
ested in religion only so far as religion is intrinsic 
to the various disciplines taught by college and 
university teachers in teacher education institu- 
tions. 

The design for the project was based upon the 
following agreements: 

1. It is a proper function of teacher-prepara- 
tory colleges and universities to teach intelligent 
understanding of the role of religion in human 
affairs. 

2. The area of study is “teaching about re- 
ligion.” It is a factual study of religion whenever 
and wherever intrinsic to learning experiences in 
the various curricular fields. 

3. The aim of the project is intelligent under- 
standing of the role of religion in human affairs 
on the part of prospective teachers. 

4. The project is not to emphasize the de- 
velopment of a high degree of religious literacy 
among prospective teachers, so far as this involves 
detailed knowledge of the great organized re- 
ligions of the world. 

5. The project is not to seek the development 
of a sense of individual commitment in encourag- 
ing students to explore the resources of religion 
as a basis for durable convictions. 

Fifty-seven colleges and universities of the as- 
sociation volunteered to participate in the study. 
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From this group fifteen were chosen for a pilot 
study. 

The association’s method is to decentralize a 
study as soon as possible. The Central Office 
acts as a coordinating agency and clearing house. 
Each college or university in a study is relatively 
free to pursue its own course and procedure. 
Thus the teacher education and religion project 
was national in definition yet local in terms of 
rocedure. 

What were some of the learnings from the 
project which might be used as a foundation for 
further study of the relationship of religion to 
teacher education? Five conclusions seem perti- 
nent for this discussion. 


1. The extent to which a college or university 
pre-service teacher education program is produc- 
ing teachers who are cognizant of the role which 
religion has played in the culture is dependent 
to a large degree upon the strength of the general 
education offerings of that institution. 

The casual observer of a collegiate program 
for teachers is likely to conclude that little atten- 
tion is paid to religion as a cultural force. He 
may draw this conclusion from checking the 
college catalogue to see how many courses in re- 
ligion are offered. A better check would be to 
study the strengths of the general education pro- 
gram of the institution in question. Courses in the 
humanities and social sciences, for example, have 
high relevance. 

Since 1941, especially, teacher preparation in- 
stitutions have strengthened their general educa- 
tion offerings. By doing this they have increased 
chances that the prospective teacher will have 
adequate knowledge about religion as a cultural 
force. The approach has been an indirect one 
through work in the humanities, social sciences, 
and the natural sciences. The AACTE’s Teacher 
Education and Religion Project highlighted an ef- 
fort which had been developing for the last twenty 
years in teacher preparation institutions. 

Because there are all degrees of maturity in 
the general education programs of the various 
teacher-preparation institutions, each institution 
would have to be studied separately to find out 
the strength of its religious education program. 

(This is not to overlook the excellent work in 
such courses as foundations or philosophy of 
education. ) 


2. Any faculty group which wishes to study 
the relationship of teacher education to religion 
will have to accept the fact that much time will 
be spent in discussion and exploration to define 
the problem. 
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There is apparently no way to bypass the long 
periods of discussion which take place when a 
faculty group decides it wishes to study the re- 
lationship of teacher education to religion. In the 
Teacher Education and Religion Project some 
local groups were baffled in their attempt to 
define an area of study. They found in many 
cases that their desires for action outran their 
knowledge of how to proceed. This presented 
them with an action research problem. The fac- 
ulty seminar is one of the best ways to begin 
study in this area, for there seems to be no sub- 
stitute for the self-corrective discussion process. 


3. To have an effective study in the area of 
teacher education and religion, the local faculty 
and administration must be convinced that it is 
the proper function of colleges and universities 
preparing teachers to teach intelligent understand- 
ing of the role of religion in human affairs. 

Probably most, if not all, colleges and uni- 
versities preparing teachers would adopt this 
premise. A difficulty arises with some, of course, 
as to the meaning of “to teach intelligent under- 
standing of the role of religion in human affairs.” 
One college or university, for example, may con- 
sider that it had done its job when it had in- 
formed all prospective teachers about the whole 
problem area in church and state relations from 
the legal point of view. Others would say that 
this approach is all right but inadequate. 


4. There are wide gaps in the available ma- 
terials for study in the area of teacher education 
and religion. 

We found faculty members generally willing to 
study the relationship to religion of the subjects 
which they were teaching. Many times, however, 
the problem was aggravated by lack of suitable 
materials. One weakness, for example, was that 
local groups do not have readily at hand informa- 
tion with regard to programs of national religious 
organizations. There is need for national groups 
to make their materials more easily available for 
the average instructor on the local campus. 


5. Public school teachers and administrators 
do have problems in their day-to-day work which 
are related to religion. 

In the spring of 1957, regional colleges and 
universities of the State of Michigan sponsored 
jointly with the AACTE four area conferences 
for public school teachers. The purpose of the 
conferences was to identify problems relating 
to religion which arose from: 1) children, 2) 
faculty and administration, 3) community. Teach- 
ers from every area of the state reported refusals 
of children to participate in certain school ac- 
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tivities because of personal religious convictions. 
This caused teachers to raise the question, “How 
can we be prepared to recognize and respect the 
true rights of parents to set up moral and religious 
standards for their children (which sometimes 
conflict with school procedures)?” These teach- 
ers also reported on problems which had arisen 
in such subject-matter areas as these: science, 
history, literature, art, music, civics, and current 
events. 


Still a Matter of Opinion 


Whether public school teachers are adequately 
prepared to deal with religious matters as they 
arise in a natural way in day-to-day teaching is a 
matter of opinion. In 1953 the American Council 
on Education’s Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation came to the conclusion that there was “no 
evidence that more than a small percentage of 
[teachers] have received any special professional 
preparation for dealing with religion in the 
schools.”* There is need for a two-pronged sur- 
vey in this area: 1) to see what is actually done 
in teacher preparation institutions to prepare 
teachers to deal with religious matters as they 
arise in a natural way in the public schools; 
2) to gather in a systematic way information 
about the kinds of religion-related problems which 
teachers face in day-to-day work. 

In summary, we can point out that the gen- 
eral education program of a college or university 
is an essential part of the pre-service education 
of a teacher and makes significant contributions 
to his understanding of the role which religion 
has played in the culture. There is apparently no 
easy way for any faculty group to study the 
relationships which the disciplines they are teach- 
ing have to religion. One satisfactory approach 
to the problem is through faculty discussions and 
seminars. Many college and university staff mem- 
bers are interested in studying this area but are 
handicapped because there is an insufficient sup- 
ply of materials easily available for them. It is 
evident that in their day-to-day work public school 
teachers and administrators have problems which 
are related to religion, but we have little informa- 
tion about the frequency or nature of these prob- 
lems. A basic question which faculty groups and 
administrators must answer is whether it is the 
proper function of colleges and universities pre- 
paring teachers to teach intelligent understand- 
ing of the role of religion in human affairs. 





_.* American Council on Education, Committee on Religion and 
Education, Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with Re- 
ligion; A Report on the Exploratory Study Made by the Committee. 


Washington: American Council on Education, 1953, p. 7¢ 


The teachers who participated in the study 
were asked how they thought the project in- 
fluenced their teaching. The following responses 
are typical: 


“My answer is negative because the nature of my 
subject, English and comparative literature, has already 
made it necessary to think through, and attempt to do 
justice to, the kinds of questions raised by the project.” 


“The project has influenced my teaching very little. 
A teacher of literature always has to pay some at- 
tention to religion in discussing the historical back- 
ground of his courses, especially in such courses as 
those dealing with Milton, Tennyson, Emerson, and 
the Puritans in England and New England. The project 
has influenced my teaching only in that it has caused 
me to be more conscious of religious influences on 
the literature being studied.” 


“It has made me more aware of my responsibility as 
a teacher to children representing various religious back- 
grounds. I have learned something of the different 
faiths so that I would not unknowingly be inconsiderate 
of each child’s religious belief. I am a fifth grade teacher 
__ ES set eon , and also prepare prospective teachers, 
I have been more aware of my responsibilities toward 
helping teachers in training to learn how to work with 
children with different moral and spiritual values so 
that they complement one another.” 


In general, the study also made faculty mem- 
bers aware of what other departments in the col- 
lege or university were doing in the area of teach- 
er education. 

The AACTE’s Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Religion through its five year study ac- 
complished these things: 1. It demonstrated that 
the approach which it advocated for colleges and 
universities preparing teachers was workable. 2. 
It stimulated study and discussion in the general 
area of this committee’s concern. 3. It identified 
leaders who were willing to work on the prob- 
lem. 4. It stimulated colleges and universities to 
study their total program of teacher education. 
5. It discovered and developed techniques and 
processes for working in the area which were 
applicable to other curricular concerns of a col- 
lege or university. 6. It identified many courses 
which had relevancy to religion. 

There is need now to continue the study started 
by the AACTE. A pressing need is for basic re- 
search. The AACTE’s Teacher Education and 
Religion Project Committee, in the course of its 
work, identified various areas of research. Some 
of the questions which the committee raised are 
these: What is the present status of courses de- 
voted to the role of religion in public education? 
How does knowledge and understanding of re- 
ligion contribute to general education? Specialized 
education? When is it legitimate and desirable to 
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discuss religion in courses devoted to the various 
accepted disciplines? What knowledge about re- 
ligion should a teacher possess in order to under- 
stand his pupils and community? At what stages 
of growth and development do the various re- 
ciprocal relations between religion and the aca- 
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demic disciplines become meaningful to the child? 

The job of teacher preparation institutions is 
to prepare competent teachers. But we still do 
not have a complete answer to the question, “How 
effectively are they teaching about religion where 
it is intrinsic to subject matter areas?” 





Derthick Sees No Violation 
Of Principle in Federal 
Financing of Non-Public 
School Testing Programs 


> U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick does not see a violation of the principle 
of separation of church and public school in Title \ 
of the 1958 National Defense Education Act. 

Title V authorizes the U. S. Office of Education 
to pay for academic testing in non-public schools, 
where the state does not have legal authority to do so. 

Said the Commissioner, in reply to a KAPPAN 
inquiry: 

“The testing program provided by Title V of 
the act is not designed to aid schools per se. The 
purpose of the testing is to identify students who 
possess Outstanding aptitudes and abilities, in order 
that teachers, counselors, and all others concerned 
may use the results for guidance purposes. The 
primary objective of this program is to reduce the 
appalling loss of talent that occurs when able young 
people do not prepare themselves to continue educa- 
tion beyond the high school. In the judgment of 
the Congress, this loss of talent is one that the 
nation cannot afford.” 

It is expected that many states, using money pro- 
vided under the NDEA, will contract with testing 
services to test in both public and private schools. 
When they do not have the necessary legal authority, 
the Commissioner will arrange with the same service 
to test in the non-public schools, at the same grade 
levels and under the same conditions. 

Commissioner Derthick reports that he is gratified 
by the public support and understanding accorded 
the programs authorized by the NDEA, and particu- 
larly by the support and understanding among edu- 
cators at all levels and from every type ‘of institution. 


* * * 


> More people believe that not enough attention 
is being paid to research in the humanities than be- 
lieve not enough is paid to research in the physical 
and life sciences. At least this is one point made 
by psychologist Donald Michael, reporting in the 
April 4 Saturday Review on a “space problems” 
questionnaire circulated among the magazine’s read- 
ers, 


The Preacher Shortage 


America’s major religious denominations have 
begun a drive to recruit more young men for the 
clergy. The shortage of trained clergymen is already 
serious, they claim, and is getting steadily worse. 
Statistics from the two largest denominations show 
the dimensions of the problem. 

During the last ten years, the Catholic popula- 
tion of the U. S. has increased 31 per cent, but the 
number of priests has increased only 21 per cent. 
There are nearly 10,000 towns of more than 500 
population in which there is no Catholic priest. The 
Methodist Church has grown 28 per cent since 1940, 
but the number of fully-accredited ministers has 
increased only | per cent. Untrained supply minis- 
ters are filling the gap. Methodists need at least 

2,800 new ministers each year to staff their growing 
church, but are getting only 900 a year from semi- 
naries. 

The National 
shortages exist in virtually all 
Protestant bodies alone, the council 
total deficit at 25,000. 

Sociologists have noted a growing tendency among 
i. & youth to choose careers primarily on the basis 
of the material rewards they offer. The ministry, 
like teaching, is not a high-paying profession. 

While church leaders are working to improve 
ministerial salaries, the idea of attracting more peo- 
ple to the pulpit with a purely financial appeal 
repugnant to them. They believe it is God Who 
calls men to the ministry, so churches are doing 
their recruiting the hard way. They say that no sin- 
cere Christian can ignore a call to full-time service 
just because it may entail some sacrifices. 

One of the most ambitious programs of this kind 
is being conducted jointly by four Lutheran denomi- 
nations. Since last November, they have held “men 
for the ministry” conferences in forty-one major 
cities. More than 3,000 young Lutherans have at- 
tended. 


Council of Churches says clergy 
denominations. In 


estimates the 
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» “Whether Conant’s gradualism or Rickover’s 
revolution prevails depends in the last analysis upon 
the progress of the cold war. The hotter it gets, the 
sooner we will move in the direction toward which 


Rickover leads.” 
—DMorris Meister, reviewing Admiral 
Education and Freedom in Science, 


Rickover's 
March 20 





THE TRIPLE TRACK 
AT COLLEGE JUNCTION 


Vast curricular experimentation and 
evaluation now going on in the 
public schools will inevitably affect 
the character of 

tomorrow’s entering freshmen. 

Will the colleges be ready for the 
new variety of student? 


IGH-school and elementary curricula have 

long been a happy hunting ground for 

self-anointed college critics seeking a scape- 
goat for educational weakness. Undoubtedly, 
some of the professional criticism has been jus- 
tified and occasionally even constructive. But in 
other cases it has revealed remarkable ignorance 
of today’s public school—its multiple mission and 
its promising program. It has failed to admit that 
the colleges themselves have produced the teach- 
ers the critics deplore. 

Irrespective of the merits of the high school- 
college feud, it is now clear that the focus of in- 
quiry is slowly shifting in the other direction. 
Goaded partly by Sputnik-provoked comment but 
more by their own anxiety to do a better job, 
public school leaders are now engaged in vast 
curricular experimentation and evaluation. This 
will inevitably affect the character of tomorrow’s 
high-school graduates and hence entering college 
freshmen. Will the colleges be ready for them 
when they arrive? 


THE MULTIPLE TRACK SYSTEM 


A MAJOR movement in the secondary school 
derives from a determined effort to break 
the academic lockstep wherein all students in a 
course proceed at the same pace and view the 
same topography. Double tracks and triple tracks 
are being devised to let strong students proceed 
at express train speed while others go more 
slowly. This is an answer to the merited criticism 
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that able students often have been insufficiently 
challenged. Curiously enough, while the new de- 
velopment is being hailed by conservative aca- 
demicians as a great educational advance, it re- 
flects in essence some of the basic philosophy of 
John Dewey and the progressive educationists, 
The latter have long insisted that an educational 
program should be geared to individual student 
differences instead of molding each student to 
a standard curriculum. 

There has of course long been variety and 
adaptability in the curricula of larger high schools. 
There have been vocational subjects, academic 
subjects, and non-academic subjects. Some courses 
have been required and others elective. Some 
have involved homogeneous groupings, some have 
used the Gary contract plan with differentiated 
assignments, some have stressed special projects 
and tutorial aid. The present movement seeks to 
systematize these sporadic efforts at individuali- 
zation and to ensure that students progress as 
rapidly and explore as deeply as their capacities 
will permit. 

The multiple track system is highlighted in 
James B. Conant’s recent report, The American 
High School Today. Conant suggests that high 
schools abandon former tracks such as “college 
preparatory,” “vocational,” “commercial,” and 
that instead the differentiation be primarily on the 
basis of student ability and mvtivation. The stu- 
dent might indeed shift back and forth between 
college preparatory and vocational programs with 
no clear-cut labels applied. Conant urges that in 
most required or widely elected offerings there be 
ability grouping to separate the top 15 to 25 per 
cent of the students from the larger average group 
and the average group from the very slow readers 
who require a special kind of help. Such grouping 
would be worked out for each course through the 
use of an extensive testing and counseling sys- 
tem rather than through differentiating students 
“across the board.” Also, special effort should be 
made to identify and challenge the very gifted top 
2 or 3 per cent of the student group who can be 
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pushed on very rapidly and should be taking 
courses Of collegiate difficulty while still in sec- 
ondary school. 

While Dr. Conant and his staff were visiting 
103 American high schools in preparation of 
their report, a number of school systems have 
been engaged in intensive self-examination. For 
example, a Secondary Planning Committee in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools has been working 
with teachers and administrators since January, 
1955, studying the character of high-school edu- 
cation and making recommendations for improve- 
ment. While not as enthusiastic for ability group- 
ing as the Conant report, the Minneapolis com- 
mittee nevertheless recognizes the validity of such 
grouping wherever it will clearly make for im- 
roved learning. In such case, it is urged that 
the different levels operate with different course 
purposes and content, and that instructional ma- 
terials be explicitly adapted to the group in ques- 
tion. The very able students should be able to 
complete normal courses in shorter time and 
thus get a greater variety, and outstanding twelfth 
graders should have the opportunity to take col- 
lege courses on the freshman level with expec- 
tation of subsequent college credit. 

Such differentiated education is likewise being 
tried at the junior high school level. For ex- 
ample, the Minnesota National Laboratory for 
Improvement of Secondary School Mathematics 
is experimenting with about 1,400 Minnesota 
junior high students under forty specially selected 
teachers in the development of an experimentai 
mathematics program. Students are carefully 
chosen and are apparently so highly motivated 
that it is expected many will get into higher al- 
gebra and some of them calculus before high- 
school graduation. A somewhat similar program 
headed by Max Beberman of the University of 
Illinois is likewise attracting wide attention. 

Even at the elementary level there is experi- 
mentation with the multiple track system. In the 
past, if bright children received special treatment 
at all it consisted of permission to skip a grade 
or perhaps to have enriched assignments, but 
seldom has there been systematic effort to chal- 
lenge their full abilities. Hence, the new Ford 
project at Ossining and Long Beach in the state 
of New York deserves attention. In those schools, 
children in grades three to six study English and 
social science with their age group during the 
mornings. In the afternoons, special courses are 
organized in mathematics and science, music and 
art, recreation, and (in the fifth year) foreign 
language, with sections organized according to 
ability and readiness. Hence a fourth grade stu- 
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dent remains with his age group for much of his 
school and social activity but at the same time he 
may be in a much more elementary group in the 
handling of arithmetic and in a much more ad- 
vanced group in his study of art. Students with 
special gifts in a particular field may move for- 
ward rapidly into very challenging and advanced 
work while remaining basically with their peers. 

Truly, the widespread experimentation at all 
levels which these examples illustrate will bring 
a very different kind of freshman to college 
campuses in the near future. The range of differ- 
ences will be greater than ever before. There will 
still be students of limited ability and low motiva- 
tion and there will be others whose background 
has stressed vocational rather than college prepar- 
atory work. The vast majority will doubtless be 
people of normal ability and drive, with a size- 
able number unusually advanced at one or two 
points. And then there will be the very gifted 
students who have been identified early in their 
elementary years and have been challenged and 
directed into educational programs of such ma- 
turity that they literally can pass many tests at 
entrance with as good scores as some college 
seniors do at graduation. Such students, who have 
had the taste of lively intellectual chalienge for 
many years, will insist on even more exciting chal- 
lenge from their college professors. How will the 
colleges meet this situation? 


COLLEGES FACE THE TASK 


_ colleges seem as yet to have given little 
attention to the widely varying ability of 
their students. Much diversification is provided, 
but it comes through the proliferation of course 
offerings rather than differentiated experiences for 
students within the same course. For the most 
part, all students—bright and average, motivated 


and indifferent—have heard the same lectures, 
participated in the same discussions, and written 
on the same topics. Ability distinctions have 
shown up in the grade point average, not in the 
teaching method. 

Curiously enough, this general picture has more 
exceptions at the low end than at the high end 
of the ability scale. Many colleges have provided 
remedial sections in English, special tutorial work 
in mathematics, and extensive counseling service 
to help keep the marginal student afloat. But the 
superior student who does his assignments rea- 
sonably well and receives an A or a B grade has 
usually been unmolested. 

In very recent years, the great waste of talent 
in the colleges has caused wide concern and some 
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institutions are now attacking the problem head- 
on. The Inter-University Committee on the Su- 
perior Student, with its headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, has focused this interest with 
its sponsorship of conferences and its publication 
of a little magazine, The Superior Student. A 
group of liberal arts colleges in Ohio, under the 
sponsorship of the North Central Association, 
has been engaged in cooperative research studies 
for the identification and motivation of such 
students. Clearly, much is in the air. 

The means whereby colleges deal with the 
problem fall roughly into three categories: ac- 
celeration, enrichment, and recognition. Let us 
look at each of these in turn. 


COLLEGE ACCELERATION OF 
ABLE STUDENTS 


HROUGH the years, colleges seeking to serve 

the special needs of gifted students have 
worked out devices for letting them proceed 
more Tapidly than their fellows. This has been 
done in a variety of ways. 

1. Early admission. A number of institutions 
have opened their doors to outstanding high- 
school students who could demonstrate by exam- 
ination that they were ready to do freshman col- 
lege work. The University of Buffalo, for ex- 


ample, has followed this practice for over twenty- 
five years and has shown through several studies 
that such accelerated students do well in college, 
both academically and socially. The University 
of Minnesota has had similar happy experience 


with non-high-school graduates, although the 
plan has been used sparingly—normally there are 
not over four or five students per year. Following 
World War II, large numbers of returning vet- 
erans were enrolled in the colleges without a 
high-school diploma, receiving equivalent certi- 
ficates and sometimes advanced college standing 
on the basis of GED (General Educational De- 
velopment) Tests. 

Recently, a group of Ivy League universities 
and eastern preparatory schools have worked out 
a plan whereby those schools will offer college 
level work to outstanding seniors and such stu- 
dents can then be given university credit upon 
admissions to higher education. The report, which 
has been published under the title General Edu- 
cation In School And College, has anticipated 
that some students may thereby be able to receive 
the bachelor of arts degree with only three years 
of further university work. 

2. Problems of acceleration. While acceleration 
has had strong encouragement in some quarters, 
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serious questions have been raised by others, 
High-school principals frequently deplore the 
practice of admission to college after three years 
of secondary education, for this means the loss 
of outstanding student leaders during their senior 
year when they can make their greatest contribu- 
tion to school life and to their own leadership de- 
velopment. Principals tend to like much better the 
Eastern scheme which holds the students in high 
school to receive advanced instruction, but nor- 
mally such arrangements are possible only in the 
larger school systems. 

There is another difficulty of a more philo- 
sophic character that must be faced before ac- 
celeration can be wholeheartedly endorsed. This 
relates to the type of education that is desired for 
our most able people. Through acceleration, the 
student may be able to cut his high-school and 
college experience from eight years to seven, 
irrespective of where he spends the fourth year. 
Thus he may be able to enter graduate study or 
professional work at an earlier age. Advocates 
contend that since the total education required 
for our able youth has become so extended, some 
means of shortening the years of preparation 
should be devised, and acceleration is one way to 
do it. But should such advancement be done at 
the expense of the student’s liberal education? 
It is not the professional work that suffers but 
rather a full year of broadening liberal experience 
that has been removed from the student’s pro- 
gram. Hence these future leaders of America will 
know less history and literature and economics 
than would otherwise have been the case. Aren't 
these the very people who need breadth of per- 
spective and capacity for social leadership? Aren't 
they the very ones who should have, if anything, 
more liberal education than those who are destin- 
ed to occupy routine positions? 


These are not easy questions to answer. I sus- 
pect that the best arrangement may be a com- 
promise whereby the possibility of acceleration 
is made available for those students who desire 
it but that the plan should not be automatic. 
Through counseling, each student should be 
brought to see the implications of his decision 
and encouraged to acquire the fullest education 
possible. The final decision will then rest with the 
student and be dependent upon his financial con- 
dition, his intellectual drives, and the character 
of his prospective program. 


Since the issue is therefore essentially one of 
acceleration versus enrichment, it is important to 
examine what is now available in the colleges to 
provide such enrichment for their gifted students. 
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PROGRAMS OF ENRICHMENT 


Spee idea of offering special, more challenging 
work to gifted students is not new in the col- 
leges. It goes back two or three decades, but it 
has never become widespread. Even in institu- 
tions where such plans have been adopted, they 
often have not been widely elected by the stu- 
dents. Let us look at those which are most com- 
mon. 

1. High ability sections. Some institutions have 
applied homogeneous grouping in multi-sectional 
courses, as Conant is now proposing for the 
high schools. Students in high ability sections are 
usually assigned the most challenging teachers, 
are expected to read more, write more, and in 
general master the course with greater maturity 
than those in the standard sections. Some pro- 
fessors have deplored the system, saying that it 
is ruinous to the remaining sections if the bright 
students are taken out for special treatment, but 
experience has shown that this is not necessarily 
true. If the top 5 or 10 per cent are siphoned off, 
the remaining students will still include many of 
high caliber. The teaching of a gifted section is 
a great challenge to the teacher and many have 
been imaginative in working out special projects 
and assignments to press students to their limit; 
but it must be confessed that in other cases the 
content and method of instruction seem little dif- 
ferent from that of the standard groups. There 
needs to be much more experimentation and 
evaluation of these high ability sections before 
they can achieve their potential. 

Sometimes students have resisted entering the 
high ability sections, partly because they did not 
wish to be separated from their fellows but also 
because they feared they would no longer dis- 
tinguish themselves in class and hence their grade 
might suffer. The answer to this, of course, is to 
grade the students on the same curve as those in 
the other sections, or else to use no curve at all. 
Despite such adjustments, however, it appears that 
students must be persuaded to enter. The student 
attitude may change when more come from high 
school with a happy experience in special sections 
and when college professors have succeeded in 
making their program more exciting. 

Part of the problem at the college level derives 
also from difficulty in choosing the bright stu- 
dents. If it is done by test, what kind of test? 
Clearly, a simple test of native ability would not 
get at problems of motivation and background. 
If the student has been in an advanced section 
of American history, for example, how can the 
professor discover the precise character of his in- 
creased maturity? Has he had greater experience 
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in historical research, has he learned more factual 
information, or has he derived more sophisticated 
generalizations? There is a great need for high 
level diagnostic tests in such basic fields before 
the college teacher can know in each instance what 
the student’s unusual qualities may be. As yet 
these tests are not available. Though they are 
difficult to contrive and will take time to admin- 
ister, they are essential to adequate articulation 
between college and secondary programs. When 
such tests are at hand they can of course be used 
for normal students as well as for the gifted, and 
all higher education can become more realistically 
adapted to individual student backgrounds. 

2. Honors program. Some institutions, such as 
Swarthmore, have developed intensive programs 
for superior upperclassmen, enabling them to pro- 
ceed on a semi-tutorial basis to study and write 
at their own speed. Such honors programs require 
a great deal of counseling time from the profes- 
sors and this may explain why the idea has not 
spread more widely. Because of its individualized 
and intensive work, however, there is no question 
but that it does serve well the special needs of the 
gifted student. 

3. Independent projects. Many colleges have 
worked out arrangements whereby students who 
are doing outstanding work in a course may be 
excused from regular class attendance and assign- 
ments, and with the time thus released they may 
work on projects of their own choosing. This is 
a kind of honors program applied to a particular 
course. While many colleges have offered the 
arrangement, it has not been very popular with 
the students. The latter tend to be conscientious 
persons who don’t want to miss out on anything 
occurring in class. They often find the routine 
arrangement more comfortable than a_ special 
intensive project. If this program is to thrive, 
ways must be found to give the independent stu- 
dent adequate social recognition for his individual 
work. 

4. Special services. Some institutions seek to 
stimulate the gifted student by assigning him to 
a special adviser who will talk with the student 
concerning his intellectual development, steer him 
into the most challenging courses, and generally 
serve as a mentor guiding his educational growth. 
Sometimes these friendly informal contacts can 
help greatly in challenging the student to whole- 
hearted effort. Some institutions have also set up 
a club for freshmen of top ability whereby they 
can get together with professors and talk about 
things that matter. Such clubs have greatest value 
when they attract students because of the intrinsic 
interest of the discussions instead of being merely 
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a means of social recognition. But recognition is 
important and also deserves some examination. 


MOTIVATION OF ABLE 
STUDENTS THROUGH RECOGNITION 


Extrinsic rewards. The college grading system 

* recognizes reward and punishment as useful 
means of human motivation. Outstanding students 
receive scholarships and awards that serve as in- 
centives both to themselves and their friends. 
There is some evidence that the reward of the 
successful has a depressing effect upon those of 
lesser attainment, but to the extent that this is 
true it may be justified by the critical importance 
of stimulating the gifted. Fortunately, the grading 
system embraces gradations so that the marginal 
student can aspire and feel rewarded by a C in 
the same fashion that another student gains recog- 
nition through an A. Hence if administered fairly 
and without undue emphasis, grades may have a 
motivating influence for almost everyone. 

For outstanding students, additional rewards 
have been devised. There is the Dean’s List which 
publishes the names of those persons receiving B, 
B-+-, and A averages. There are various honorary 
societies for students graduating with high grades, 
and summa cum laude insignia for those with the 
greatest success. There are even some national 
honorary societies for outstanding freshmen: Phi 
Eta Sigma for the men and Alpha Lambda Delta 
for the women. 

There is the ever-present danger, of course, 
that honorary academic fraternities will become 
mutual admiration societies inhibiting further 
growth rather than stimulating it. But this is not 
necessarily true and if the groups have a program 
of intellectual substance it may serve as both an 
encouraging and an enriching experience. 

2. Personalized attention. A special quality is 
added to a student’s recognition if it can be per- 
sonalized. For example, in the SLA college of 
the University of Minnesota the dean sends a 
personal letter in January to some 200 new Lower 
Division students who have achieved B and B+ 
averages. There is further comment in the summer 
if work has remained strong. In addition, profes- 
sors are encouraged to inform the dean when- 
ever an A student does work over and beyond 
that normally expected of undergraduates. In such 
case, the dean again writes a personal note to the 
student telling about the professor’s comment and 
encourages him to continue with this high level 
of performance. There is evidence that students ap- 
preciate such notes even if they do not know the 
dean personally. They gain the impression that 
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it is not only the football star who is appreciated 
on a college campus. 

3. Communications to the home. Recognition 
can also take the form of rewarding the student’s 
home town or community. Colleges frequently 
send to home town newspapers and high-school 
principals the names of students who are out- 
standing achievers. The University of California 
publicizes the names of schools sending the most 
top level students to that institution and issues 
an Award of Merit to those high schools whose 
graduates achieve the best grade point average at 
the university. Not only are the student and 
school enabled to take pride in such achievement 
but also younger children in the schools are im- 
pressed with the high premium that society places 
on academic merit. 


A NEW DIRECTION 
AT COLLEGE JUNCTION 


T is evident from the above that when students 

arrive at college from their various high-school 
tracks—some precocious and accelerated, some 
slow and marginal, and others of normal ability 
though widely varied—not all colleges will be pre- 
pared to greet them. It is fair to say that most 
institutions have as yet largely ignored the prob- 
lem and that a lock-step still predominates. But 
here and there over America institutions have 
been at work devising plans for accelerating, en- 
riching, and motivating students in such fashion 
that individual differences may be quickly recog- 
nized and capitalized upon. Some of these pro- 
grams are now making rapid progress, and the 
movement will doubtless spread. 

But the mechanical devices discussed in this 
paper will never be enough. The outstanding stu- 
dent must not only be pressed to work at top 
ability, he must be inspired to do so. He must 
find in learning an exciting intellectual challenge 
which will win his full commitment and involve 
him fully in the issues of modern scholarship. 

This requires, most of all, inspiring college 
teachers. To demand hard work is not enough. 
Teachers must be capable of relating their subject 
field to the ongoing problems of modern life and 
arouse in the student an eagerness to become him- 
self a part of the quest for truth symbolized in 
the spirit of his professor. 

At college junction, students will leave their 
high-school tracks and embark on a new journey 
—a journey which again can and should involve 
several tracks and will head off in a new direction. 
It will be a direction filled with lively curiosity 
and with a destination of matured wisdom. Pro- 
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viding that kind of education will be the greatest 
problem confronting the colleges of the future, 
even greater than handling the swollen enroll- 
ments. Success will depend not only on the quality 
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of teachers involved but also upon the closest co- 
operation among teachers and administrators that 
can be achieved at all levels of the educational 
process. 





Tough-Minded Teachers 


By OLIVER E. GRAEBNER 


E live in a period of great social sensi- 

W iiss The child among his playmates, the 
adolescent with his peers, men and wom- 

en at home and at work—all are sensitive to their 
social relationships, whether they like to be or 
ot. As a result our lives have become under- 
expressed, rather than freely expressed. We must 
learn the common courtesies of dissimulation and 
those restraints which prevent unkind words and 
unworthy acts against our fellows. Today the 
sign of the mature person is his ability to live 
side by side with someone he does not particularly 
like without either breaking up the relationship 
or breaking out in ulcers. In the great realm of 
human relations we have become very proficient; 
we have had to learn the better ways of dealing 
with people. The hard boss of yesteryear who 
took one look at a new employee referred to him 
for instruction and then spat a big spit just 
to show his contempt is woefully behind the times. 
Our concept of finesse in human relations no 
longer tolerates such elemental boorishness. But 
intellectually we ought still to be tough-minded. 
William James, during the early years of the 
present century at Harvard, made a useful dis- 
tinction between people who are “tough-minded” 
and people who are “tender-minded.” These 
terms, as Malcom P. McNair contended in his 
statement for the 1940 Harvard Yearbook, have 
nothing to do with levels of ethical conduct. The 
toughness refers to toughness of the intellectual 
apparatus—hardihood of spirit, not hard-boiled- 
ness of the heart. I would like to focus attention 
on this quality today. Tough-minded teachers 
have, it seems to me, a zest for experience; they 
dare to grapple with the unfamiliar and wrest 
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useful truth from stubborn new facts; they do not 
wall themselves in with comfortable illusions. 

We ought to be exact and exacting of ourselves 
and of others in the things that really count. There 
is, after all, a good deal of mediocrity in educa- 
tion. It is so easy to lower the level of expectancy 
to the lowest level of competency. In a time of 
fluidity of standards among many, it requires a 
hardiness of spirit to search for and insist upon 
top-quality performance in line with abilities. 
It is sometimes difficult not to “water down” 
the findings and implications of hard-thinking 
masters into simple nostrums which will bore 
the bright while deceiving the stupid into thinking 
they understand. The concepts within my own 
field of psychology—those, for example, in the 
areas of perception, personality, and learning— 
are not topics which make for easy bed-time read- 
ing. The very semantics of human behavior re- 
quire painstaking care in definition and assaying 
of terms and ideas. 

In college, we live in an age of great learning 
by a few and of great resistance to learning by 
many. The latter pay their tuition and their fees, 
and then set about learning the tricks of self- 
deception while they search for the answer to the 
campus riddle, “How can I get the best grade 
with the least effort?” It takes a hardy instructor 
to hold to respectable standards and not be 
affected by the threatening eye or the disgruntled 
visitors in his office after examination time. Teach- 
ers, after all, set the educational standards at every 
classroom level. You get what you expect. You 
get the performance that you require. And you 
have to be just as tough- minded toward yourself 
as you ought to be toward the student, the pupil. 
If you are really tough-minded, you will not look 
for an active job where you come to grips with 
the vital and pressing problems of education. As 
McNair put it, you can be an “expert” later on 
in life. 
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Again, if you are really tough-minded, you 
will not look for the easy answers. There comes 
to mind the case of Dr. X., who made one correct 
diagnosis of a gallbladder involvement. Thereafter 
he approached all patients with the question, 
“How’s your gallbladder doing today?” When we 
go to graduate school we are encouraged to in- 
dulge ourselves in the luxury of individual digging, 
of persistent search for the answers to problems. 
You who teach know that there is no magical bag 
of tricks which you gradually fill, which then 
enables you to deal effectively with lessons in 
history and geography and arithmetic, with prob- 
lems of discipline in the classroom, and of main- 
taining good relationships with the janitor. Any- 
one who looks for specificity in answers to these 
problems will look in vain. Complex problems are 
not solved by ready answers. The solutions come 
only after study and search and conferences and 
more study. The easy answers must be left to 
the man on the street. Educators must be willing 
to dig deeper, for to oversimplify the world they 
live in is a favorite device of the tender-minded. 

Again, if you are really tough-minded, you will 
not always try to play it safe. You will not be 
afraid to act, even if you have to act on imperfect 
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knowledge, for you realize that all knowledge in 
the material and social world is imperfect and ex- 
perimental rather than final. You will not be 
afraid to take chances. You will not interpret 
your college training as learning in how to avoid 
all risks. As in the world of finance, where risk 
and uncertainty are of the essence, so in the 
educational world of teaching and learning the 
objective is not the avoidance of risk but the in- 
telligent assumption of risk. 

There are teachers who are wooden, unimagi- 
native, uninspired. They do not feel free to de- 
part from one single line of the text. They will not 
use one grain of intellectual power in an area of 
free choice and individual judgment, but run first 
to the “powers” above for guidance. Their classes 
suffer from lack of originality and their students 
are trained in stodgy, narrow security-hunting. 

Let’s be tough-minded and exacting with our- 
selves. Let us look for clear definitions, logical 
sequences, warranted conclusions. And be just as 
tough-minded in judging not the character but 
the work of others in the profession. This will 
make for stimulation of mind and spirit. But see 
your toughness also as the humorous thing that it 
is. You don’t know it all, any more than I do. 





The Most Vital Problems 


> What are the most vital problems in education 
today? Fred M. Hechinger, past president, Educa- 
tion Writers Association, nominates these candidates, 
some of which are still highly controversial: 

1. Quantity. Problems of money, buildings, teach- 
ers, books. The startling upsurge of citizen interest 
and action has started some communities on the way, 
at least, toward solutions. 

2. Quality. The idea that mass education can, 
and must, be superior education has won out, Hech- 
inger declares. A series of experiments and ap- 
proaches to implement the idea is underway. 

3. Teacher training and selection. The old battle 
between liberal arts and teachers colleges seems to 
have been resolved by a fusion of the best think- 
ing of both. 

4. How to pay teachers. Merit pay has become 
one of the most lively national arguments in edu- 
cation. 

5. Television. Like merit pay, this is a highly con- 
troversial subject in educational circles. According 
to Hechinger, “the inroads on skepticism are getting 
to be wide enough to be re-named ‘avenues of sec- 
ond thoughts.’ ” 

6. The question of who pays. Bond issues, state 
aid plans, and federal aid are all part of this prob- 
lem. 


Filmstrips on Soviet Union 


> Society for Visual Education, Inc., has an- 
nounced seven sets of color filmstrips titled “Living 
in the Soviet Union Today.” Intended for use in 
social studies classes from sixth grade through col- 
lege, the sets include 320 photos taken by Americans 
within the past two years. Every geographic area is 
represented and a factual script is provided. Maps 
in the series are based upon those published by Rand 
McNally. Questions at the end stimulate class parti- 
cipation. 

The project coordinator was Murray Lincoln 
Miller of Illinois State Normal University, whose 
photo study of USSR education appeared in the 
November, 1958, PHt DELTA KAPPAN. 

The Society for Visual Education is located at 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL 


Foreign Language on the Side 


> Nearly two-thirds of the grade school teachers 
in East Lansing, Mich., are voluntarily taking part 
in a special foreign language workshop for three 
hours every Tuesday evening for ten weeks al 
Michigan State University. They hope to learn 
how to add to the French and Spanish lessons taught 
in their classes two to three times a week for the 
two foreign language consultants in the East Lansing 
school system. 
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Significance of the Deviation I. Q. 
for Exceptional Children 


By JOSEPH L. FRENCH 


HE significance of the I.Q. was briefly and 
[concisely discussed by Fisher’ in a previous 

issue; however, one point needs further 
elaboration. The ratio I.Q. (i.e., mental age di- 
vided by chronological age) is offered as an index 
of brightness representing the performance of a 
particular individual at a particular age on a par- 
ticular scale. But frequently authors and orators 
have referred to a specific ratio I.Q. such as that 
yielded by the Stanford-Binet as a score which 
will designate a specific percentage of the popula- 
tion at all age levels. At least seven research 
articles dating as far back as 1942 have in- 
dicated that this concept is in error when the 
[.Q. deviates considerably from 100. 

One of the major limitations in the use of a 
ratio I.Q. is that the standard deviations of the 
index are not constant for all ages. This variability 
of standard deviations often results in incorrect 
interpretations of test performance. When Ter- 
man first made the Stanford-Binet available to 
the profession, he felt that the variations noted in 
the standardization data were due to sampling 
inadequacies. However, research results published 
in this country and abroad support the proposi- 
tion that the observed differences in variability 
from age to age on tests yielding ratio I.Q.’s 
occur from features inherent in the structure 
of the test. 

In the literature one can find conflicting state- 
ments about the percentage of the population 
surpassed by specific Binet I.Q.’s. Current articles 
cite 1.Q.’s of 130, 136, and 140 as identifying 
the lower limit of the top one per cent of the 
population. But even if there were no conflict, 
a single ratio I.Q. cannot identify one per cent 
of the population at all age levels. Evidence of 
the variability of I.Q. with age is furnished by 
the statistics in the Stanford-Binet manual. Not 
only do the means differ by as much as nine 
points at different ages; even more significant 
are the differences between the standard devia- 
tions at different chronological ages. The smallest 
SD is 12.5 and the largest is 20.6. 

A formula for changing a distribution of 
scores to provide a constant mean and standard 
deviation has long been available but has been 
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infrequently used with ratio I.Q.’s. Tables have 
been constructed to assist in comparing test 
results through the use of “deviation I.Q.’s” with 
a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15.* 
Such tables are based on the formula: 


SD, 
SD, 
where Mg is the assigned mean (100), SDz is the 
assigned standard deviation (15), SD, is the 
standard deviation reported from the standardiz- 
ation, X is the I.Q. obtained from the given test, 
and M, is the mean reported from the standardiza- 
tion. Similar deviation I.Q.’s are found on the 
intelligence scales by Wechsler and others. 

The following example utilizing one of several 
extreme situations illustrates the need for the 
conversion formula. A subject earning a Stanford- 
Binet form L I.Q. of 124 at age six would have 
a deviation I1.Q. of 129. If this same subject 
when 12 years of age earned a Stanford-Binet 
form L I.Q. of 140 he would also have a devia- 
tion 1.Q. of 129. Therefore, when deviation I.Q.’s 
(which readily indicate the percentage of the 
population he surpasses) are used, his ratio I1.Q. 
of 124 at age six is equal to his ratio I.Q. of 140 
at age 12. 

The validity of the hypothesis that the devia- 
tion 1.Q. will yield a more constant score than 
a ratio I1.Q. has been substantiated in a recent 
study by Hiskey and Sadnavitch.* 

A single ratio I.Q. for all ages will not make 
possible identification of the top one per cent of 
the population. If programs for gifted children are 
to be provided for a certain stratum of the popu- 
lation as identified by the Stanford-Binet or some 
other test yielding a ratio I.Q., the appropriate 
ratio 1.Q. for each age level should be identified 
or all ratio I.Q.’s converted to deviation I.Q.’s. 
It must be recognized that not all intelligence 
tests measure the same thing and that even 
one test at one age level may not measure the 
same thing as at another age level. But if the 
formula presented in this paper is employed in 
comparing test scores, at least the units of meas- 
urement will be comparable. 


Deviation I.Q. = Mz + (X — M;), 


1 Fisher, J. Sherrick, ‘Significance of the 1.Q.,"" Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, 40:258-259, March 1959. 

2A limited supply of these tables and an expansion of this article 
are available from the author. 

8 Hiskey, Marshall S., and Sadnavitch, Joseph M., ““Minimizing 
Exaggerated Changes in Binet Ratings of Retarded Children,” Ex- 
ceptsonal Children, 25:16-20, September 1958 
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Why Not Involve the Community 
IN SCHOOL RESEARCH? 


By JOHN B. BARNES 


HIS paper is based on two central proposi- 

tions: that research and scientific investiga- 

tion contribute mightily to improvement of 
the school program in public education today; 
that enlightened lay leadership can help vitalize 
the schools. 

Most school men will accept these propositions, 
yet it appears that school research usually fails 
to exploit the potential of the local citizen. Why 
not involve the community in public school re- 
search? 


I. The Expert: Gulliver in Lilliput 


Ultra-dependence or keen suspicion are the 
north and south poles of reaction which laymen 
presently exhibit toward the school specialist in 
research. All too often, people believe that no 
school problem should be tampered with except 
by specialists. Public deference to the expert is 
evident in the widely prevalent notion that school 
needs cannot really be appreciated or under- 
stood until a “study” has been conducted under 
the direction of an outside specialist. 

On the other hand, some laymen—and some 
school administrators too—may squirm when the 
specialist opens his kit of tools. The beginning 
of a “study” sometimes arouses the suspicion that 
“someone has been convinced”—that the study 
has hidden agenda, that its real purpose is to 
“validate” preconceived conclusions. 

Moreover, the research team sometimes fails 
in a basic way: it does not employ lay talent and 
insight. It does not recognize the need to acquaint 
local school leaders with the several steps involved 
in good school research. It gives no guidance to 
the local administrator’s attempt to relate the 
research project to the community through pub- 
licity and public relations. The human element is 
thus either lost or last. Is it any wonder that the 
community begins to tip-toe lightly, hold. hands 
in the face of common danger, or take the favorite 
reclining position, “Let’s wait and see”? 

When six copies of the completed study are 
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handed to the board of education, relief that it js 
completed is usually mingled with tension about 
its implications. These zealous guardians of our 
public schools hurriedly turn to the “conclusions 
and recommendations” section; ladies titter, men 
scowl. The study team receives the plaudits of the 
board chairman (along with instructions on how 
to get back to the highway); the report is placed 
in reserve to display before PTA’s, county meet- 
ings, and accrediting agencies. The exalted status 
of the expert is transferred to his product, where- 
upon it becomes a thing to revere, not to under- 
stand. Ur, for the cynic at the other pole of 
reaction, it becomes a thing of scorn—a catch- 
word and shibboleth. Either attitude tends to 
limit the study’s applicability and worth. 


II. School Research: No Panacea 


There are four synthetic, hence bad, reasons 
why communities initiate school research. Each 
reflects various misconceptions about the subject. 
First, the bandwagon rolls by and people are 
tired of standing still or walking. “Making a study” 
is viewed as a popular means of locomotion. 
Second, to some people the research idea is born 
out of a pious resolution to “do something good” 
for the old school. Third, research is regarded by 
some as a cathartic process which, when used with 
the expert’s magic laxative, will rid the school of 
its disturbances, chronic and functional. People 
can delude themselves into thinking that because 
they “know” a thing they have done something 
about it. Fourth, research is employed as a sooth- 
ing opiate for minor scratches, lingering scars, and 
assorted surface problems which beset the school. 

If these are the community’s conceptions and 
motivations, it is obvious that the school and its 
community will not realize the desired improve- 
ment of the education system. Several key features 
of school research, imperative if motivation of the 
citizenry and improvement of the school program 
are to result, are all alien to such thinking. 


Ill. The Multi-Purpose Nature of School 
Research 
What, then, are the characteristics of good 
school research? I would point to three. 
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First (but in practice too often last), school 
research should provide a structure and plan for 
scientific investigation. It should gather facts and 
assess attitudes, draw conclusions, and make 
recommendations. This is primary. 

Second, school research should involve the 
community in identifying “the problem” or need, 
in defining it, in developing a study approach and 
lan, and then in the actual fact-finding process. 
The literacy of laymen depends on their oppor- 
tunity for learning and expression. They can 
learn by involvement, individually and in small 
groups. Local interest is heightened by such in- 
volvement, motivation to improve can be guided, 
the possibility of appropriate and sustained action 
on the problem can be greatly enhanced. 

Third, the nature of school research should be 
such as to guide the school and its community in 
continuous adjustment and adaptation. Spotty re- 
search, like a night raiding expedition, generally 
harasses and seldom conquers. 


IV. Some Advantages of Self-Study Under 
Guidance 


Several of the lost chords of school research 
can be found through employing the self-study 
approach. The evident weakness of much re- 
search in education can be reasonably overcome 
by such a method. 

First of all, real objective study cannot arise out 
of the fog of suspicion and ignorance. The local 
community must be thoroughly aware of im- 
portant school research projects. Interesting and 
even devious means of publicity and public rela- 
tions must be mapped out so that no misinforma- 
tion clouds up the community. Rumor rushes into 
a vacuum. Self-study methods are readily adapted 
for self-informing and sharing of information. 

Second, school research conducted by the ex- 
pert or a team of specialists typically provides 
no time element for community absorption of the 
study and its findings. This “package approach” 
is probably defeated most often by a lack of 
planned exposure-time. In contrast, self-study and 
individual involvement provide a chain of ex- 
panding experiences necessary in the problem- 
solving process. Assimilation takes place as the 
nature of the topics dictate and as individual 
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capacities and interests open up. This exposure- 
time should be deftly and flexibly structured so 
as to permit maximum personal growth to take 
place—among laymen and schoolmen alike. As 
the study progresses, ways of planning for as- 
similation become numerous and exciting. 

Third, the entire school program can _ be 
strengthened if one capitalizes on the secondary 
results of school research. Vitality can be trans- 
ferred to school organizations and community 
groups. Enlightened leadership can be pegged. 
The relation of school improvement to total com- 
munity development can be illustrated. The prob- 
lem-solving process can be brought to life and 
practiced. Through self-study, under leadership, 
a continuing concern for related and not-so-re- 
lated problems replaces the spastic-like attention 
to school needs which often is the offspring of 
the lean administrator and the flabby commu- 
nity. 

Studies conducted solely by experts generally 
ignore the need to motivate in solving school prob- 
lems. Such studies have as their chief responsibil- 
ity the collecting of facts. The self-study process 
generally insures the necessary motivation. When 
local people share in the discovery of facts, when 
they help plan the study and assemble the data, 
a personal responsibility to make their work and 
thought bear fruit pervades the community. Peo- 
ple seldom ignore their own child! 


Summary 


If the ultimate aim of school research is to im- 
prove the local school program, leaders in re- 
search must more fully involve the community 
in the entire process. The research itself, if co- 
operatively done, can provide the impetus for 
implementation. There is a danger that research 
projects may be developed as escapes from real 
problems. The self-study process does not allow 
for the transfer of these problems to experts, but 
confronts local people with a solemn realization: 
The school is as effective as the talent and insight 
of its laymen and administrators make it. The 
school program is as refreshing and dynamic as 
its people; like a mirror it reflects, without favor 
or prejudice, the physical and mental condition 
of its environment. 





It costs more now to amuse a child than it used 
to cost to educate his father.* 
—Wisconsin Journal of Education 
“Americans spend one and one-half billions a year 
on toys. 


Classified ad, placed in a Michigan paper by a 
schoolteacher: “If you aren’t satisfied with your 
child’s progress in school, why not have he or she 
[sic] privately tutored?” 





Selected Areas for Research 
In School District Reorganization 


By WINSTON ROESCH 


ANY of the recent proposals for improve- 
ment of school administration are focused 
on administrative processes and on the 

training of superintendents, principals, and other 
administrators. There is also resurgence of inter- 
est in another major aspect of administration— 
the reorganization of school districts. The volume 
of published research on redistricting is so large 
that it may prove helpful to point out areas where- 
in additional studies might be made. Attention 
is invited to the fact that in a number of the 
problem areas to be discussed studies have been 
completed or are now in progress. Despite this, 
it is believed that in the areas selected the possi- 
bilities of further research are promising. 

Recommendations for improvement of school 
district organization may be considered in terms 
of two broad divisions: (1) cooperation between 
or among districts, and (2) modification of dis- 
trict structure. 

In the first category are proposals that seek for 
improvement through the establishment of joint- 
district activities. Plans for a school superin- 
tendent to be employed by two or more school 
districts, or the cooperative purchasing of school 
supplies are examples. 

In a number of states the statutes empower 
joint administrative activities by two or more 
school districts. In terms of a state’s legal classifi- 
cation of school districts, cooperative efforts may 
involve separately organized elementary school 
districts and separately organized secondary 
school districts, or the arrangement may include 
an intermediate school district and a number of 
local districts. However, cooperative effort is not 
limited to joint activities among units of different 
legal classification. State statutes may specify or 
imply that administrative units of the same type 
may pool resources or utilize common facilities 
to achieve educational objectives. 

Descriptive research is needed in order to show 
more clearly the administrative organization that 
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produces the best results in the event: (1) dis- 
tricts of the same legal classification operate one 
or more activities cooperatively; and (2) districts 
of different legal classification operate or share in 
these activities. Research treatment of the differ- 
ent administrative activities that are shared or 
joined, with particular reference to conditions and 
circumstances precedent and following jointure, 
could assist in effecting a snore accurate delinea- 
tion of the boundaries or I1.its of local and inter- 
mediate school district organization. 

In the second major category, change in basic 
district structure, are studies in annexation, 
merger, and unification. The recommendations 
of many of these studies, if adopted, alter the 
basic legal power, generally the entity, of at least 
one of the districts concerned. Shift in the “bal- 
ance of power” or full loss of power to operate 
is an attendant circumstance. In general, reorgan- 
ization is postulated to strengthen the conditions 
for learning. 

Studies have been made of the educational 
change that results from reorganization. Essen- 
tially what is described is the difference between 
two points in time. Point one is the educational 
system after reorganization. Measuring the differ- 
ence between the two is accomplished by using 
a battery of indicators. These indicators of dif- 
ference or criteria include: (1) costs, (2) curri- 
culum expressed by subjects, (3) certificates held 
by personnel, (4) pupils transported, (5) board of 
education powers and duties, (6) board of edu- 
cation policies, (7) number of employees, (8) 
number of pupils, (9) teachers per grade and 
unit, (10) helping services, and (11) school or- 
ganization. 

The results of these and similar studies are to 
be found in school district reorganization guides 
and manuals, in standards approved by state 
reorganization committees or commissions, in 
the procedural statements concerning reorganiza- 
tion approved by the state education authority, 
and in changes in state statutes. 

Producing more studies of this type would be 
one way of informing the community and the 
state about important educational problems and 
the possible means of solution. The data and in- 
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formation contained in the studies can be of de- 
cided assistance when new policies on school dis- 
trict organization and administration are formu- 
lated. 

It is believed that an additional contribution 
could be made by an intensive study of teaching- 
learning situations and the processes of reorgani- 
zation. Questions for investigation include: (1) 


Are there measurable and significant differences 
in classroom instruction that stem from reorgani- 
zation? (2) What effect has the reorganization 
process on the actions of teachers and pupils? 


Longer Observations Needed 


As mentioned above, studies on teaching- 
learning situations and school district reorganiza- 
tion start with an early phase of the reorganization 
and extend through the establishment of the new 
unit. Investigation of what is happening during 
the initial stages of a school district reorganiza- 
tion movement may show that the activities at 
the start of reorganization have no effect on class- 
room instruction. However, controlled observa- 
tion at this point is essential if at a later time 
a detailed analysis is to be made of the impact 
of other reorganization activities on teaching- 
learning situations. No assurance can be given 
when certain effects or relations will become 
manifest, thus the longer the observations can be 
continued on a systematic basis the better are 
possibilities for collection and refinement of use- 
ful data. 

Two questions on this research area may be 
asked. First, if learning is the result of a complex 
of variables, how significant is redistricting in the 
complex? Second, is there valid co-association of 
pupil achievement with the educational changes 
that accompany redistricting? In the main, these 
difficulties enhance the need for the study. Moving 
from the administrative factors associated with in- 
struction into the actual teaching-learning situa- 
tions could result in improved guides for the 
evaluation of plans and procedures to reorganize 
or unify a group of school districts. 

Another area of investigation is to be found 
in the problem of strengthening community lead- 
ership of school district reorganization projects. 
There are a number of factors that impede lead- 
ership. The time required to complete reorganiza- 
tion projects varies considerably, but generally 
much more time is required than the planners es- 
timate. In addition, there are inherent in the oper- 
ation complex problems of direction and coordina- 
tion that may involve state agencies, citizen com- 
mittees, boards of education, and a variety of in- 
terest groups. Additional study of the factors 
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that make for effective community leadership 
would be of assistance to state educational au- 
thorities, local boards of education, and others 
who are concerned with helping local groups es- 
tablish adequate school district structure. From 
this study information could be obtained concern- 
ing the approaches to be followed in encouraging 
local leaders to emerge and assume responsibili- 
ties. 

Study emphasis might well encompass the tech- 
niques of leadership, leadership roles, and “in- 
service” training. Nearly all current studies of this 
type give primary emphasis to a state or a region. 
Extending the study effort to include all states 
wherein major reorganization has occurred in the 
past five years could assist in the analysis of con- 
cepts and practices that have more general ap- 
plication. 

Problems for additional study are to be found 
in the socio-economic aspects of reorganization. 
Many of the effects of reorganization on commu- 
nity structure have been analyzed. The results of 
the studies tend to show that in certain types of 
reorganization the formation of a new district 
strengthens the position of school as a community 
or neighborhood center and reinforces the areas 
of personal acquaintance that exist within a school 
district. Additional studies to determine the in- 
tegrating power of recently reorganized school 
districts would be of considerable aid in establish- 
ing the social and economic significance of school 
district reorganization. The integrating effects 
of unification should be studied in rural, town, 
and metropolitan areas, with such areas identified 
as to (1) size, (2) wealth, (3) social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and (4) number of school dis- 
tricts reorganized. As both education and social 
aspects are within the scope of the proposed study, 
the research design should be determined by edu- 
cators and sociologists. 

The perplexing problem of standards for the 
“effective” school district has increased in re- 
search importance, partly as a result of current 
interest in size of high schools. The following re- 
search suggestion made a number of years ago 
still holds considerable promise:' 

In the study of the minimum and the optimum 
sizes of districts for carrying on education, it would 
seem desirable to define size of district in terms of 
measures which would be related to the function.? 
For example, the number of square miles in the 
district would be of more significance in dealing 
with rural areas than with densely populated areas. 
Furthermore, the number of teachers or pupils as 


1 Paul R. Mort, Research Problems in School Finance No 2 in 
the National Survey of School Finance Veni D c: Ss 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1943 143-144 


2 Iralics added 
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a measure of size could not be the sole considera- 
tion in sparsely settled areas. It is probable that 
in all of these studies the same size measures should 
be given consideration. .. . 

When standards for size have been determined, 
the determination of the best size of district in any 
situation will be obtained by giving consideration 
to the operation of the various functions in that 
particular situation. In other words, the answer in 
any given case will not necessarily be the same as 
that in any other case. 

Although there is no final validity in organiza- 
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tional forms, completion of a reorganization ac. 
tivity should result in school districts that can 
adapt to changing educational conditions for at 
least two generations. Additional research on re- 
districting as related to (1) inter-unit relatiop- 
ships, (2) teaching-learning situations, (3) leader- 
ship, (4) social integration, and (5) standards 
would be of assistance in establishing units that 
are educationally productive and can stand the 
test of time. 





A Bill of Rights for Classroom Teachers 


(Editor’s Note: Before you write this off 
as the product of unavoidable occupa- 
tional frustration, Mr. Superintendent, 
better find out whether any of your 
more productive teachers agree with Mr. 
McDowell. If you can, that is.) 


By BRUCE McDOWELL 


NOTE that for the most part the “Contro- 
versies in Education” series in the PHt DELTA 
KAPPAN has been written by college professors 
and school administrators. As is so often the case, 
the classroom teacher has not been consulted. 
Since the classroom teacher is “on top” of the 
situation, it would seem that he should be well 
qualified to state his views regarding current 
problems in education. This is not intended as a 
slam at the PHI DELTA KAPPAN or any other pub- 
lication. In fact, we teachers are partially at 
fault for the absence of material stating our view- 
points. A combination of over-work, laziness, and 
the fear of saying anything which may label us 
as “progressives,” “reactionaries,” or “trouble- 
makers” no doubt accounts for the absence. 
This teacher is going to depart from the norm, 
however, and take the proverbial bull by the 
horns. What I have to say is not substantiated by 
statistics, surveys, or quotations from noted edu- 
cators, but is based on fourteen years of ex- 
perience in the public schools of this country and 
attendance at three teachers colleges for a total 
of five and one-half years. In other words, these 
are the observations of a classroom teacher of 





MR. MCDOWELL (Phi 1160) has taught for the past 
ten years at the South Side Junior High School, She- 
boygan, Wisc. 


some experience who has taken the trouble to im- 
prove himself professionally. 

Before launching into my tirade, I want to 
make something clear. I have had a great deal 
of contact with college professors and school ad- 
ministrators. As a group, I have found professors 
of education to be kind, well-meaning, and genv- 
inely gracious people. Their one shortcoming is 
the inability to relate theory to reality. As for 
school administrators, I have had the good fortune 
of working for the most part with honest, capable 
men. Their greatest failing has been to accept 
without question the theories of the education pro- 
fessors. 

Here is the Bill of Rights for classroom teachers 
that I personally advocate: 


Article I: THE RIGHT TO TEACH 


This right includes freedom from clerical work, 
collecting money, unnecessary work on commit- 
tees, collecting tickets, latrine duty, and ushering. 
Countless hours are spent by classroom teachers 
on these tasks. This time could be better utilized 
in working with students, correcting papers, pre- 
paring for class, and doing research. More and 
more, teachers leave school at the same time as 
the students two or three times a week so that 
they can be on time to a curriculum-planning com- 
mittee meeting. In the meantime, students needing 
additional help are left dangling and the teachers’ 
work on school extra-curricular projects suffers. 
Please let us teach. 


Article II: FREEDOM FROM “DEMOCRAT: 
IC” ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 


I refer here to the “democratic process” which 
administrators so benignly apply to book selection 
and curriculum planning. This device is used to 
“educate” the staff and to achieve what the ad- 
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ministration wanted in the first place. An aura of 
faculty approval is also created for consumption 
by the general public. 


Article II: FREEDOM FROM FRUSTRA- 
TION 


Frustration and guilt feelings result when the 
teacher finds that the high-sounding theories ex- 

unded by professors of education do not always 
work in the classroom. For the conscientious 
teacher who sincerely attempts to apply the phi- 
losophy, psychology, and methodology advanced 
and advocated by these “grandstand quarter- 
backs,” the resulting failure is devastating to mo- 
rale. It is true that some of the concepts work, 
but often they don’t. Add to this the fact that 
today’s teacher is constantly bombarded by an 
ever-increasing barrage of changing thought in 
the field of education, and you have a discouraged 
and confused staff. As a result of summer school 
attendance, in-service training, and professional 
reading, the teacher begins to wonder if anything 
is valid in education. Psychologists tell us that 
people need something concrete or solid in which 
to believe in order to maintain a sense of security 
and stability. Our molders of educational thought 
in the teachers colleges have systematically gone 
about destroying everything the classroom teacher 
once though indestructible. Thus the resulting 
frustration. 


Article IV: FREEDOM FROM EDUCATION. 
AL OPPORTUNISTS 


There is an ever-growing number of opportu- 
nists who have infested our teachers colleges and 
administrative ranks. These egotistical “know-it- 
alls” have no concern for children and less for 
teachers, but are mainly concerned with their own 
aggrandizement. They try to outdo one another 
by writing magazine articles extolling theories 
which would lead one to question their sanity. 
Typical of such articles are “Correlating Football 
with the Language Arts,” “Shakespeare Is No- 
where,” and “Typing for First Graders.” There 
appears to be a contest among these gentlemen 
to see who can write the most absurd article. For 
some strange reason the winner is given national 
recognition as an educational leader. 


Article V: THE RIGHT TO QUESTION 


Over the past two or three decades a dogma 
has evolved in education which supposedly has its 
foots in the philosophy of John Dewey. This 
dogma is supported by the majority of our pro- 
fessors of education because they sincerely be- 
lieve in it. This “progressive” approach to educa- 
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tion is also supported with zealous vigor by the 
opportunists. They defend it with great shouts of 
indignation when it is attacked. It has become 
almost a sacrilege to question any phase of this 
philosophy. Since the classroom teacher is by far 
the closest to the teaching situation, he ought to 
be consulted now and then. The professors of 
education and many school administrators might 
get some surprising answers if they consulted the 
classroom teacher on such “accepted” concepts as 
multiple books, groups dynamics, teacher-pupil 
planning, providing for individual differences in 
classes of thirty-five, providing for individual 
needs and interests, and the self-contained class- 
room. Many of these concepts have proven them- 
selves to be worthwhile and of much practical 
value. However, the fact remains that a teacher 
should be able to question these concepts without 
being labeled a relic of the McKinley era. The 
“liberals” who support the tenets of “progressive” 
education smugly refer to those who dare to ques- 
tion as “conservatives,” when in reality they are 
themselves conservatives because of their almost 
fanatic devotion to this credo and through their 
failure to question it. 


Article VI: THE RIGHT TO 
ORDER AND DISCIPLINE 
SCHOOLS 


This right includes freedom from those who 
tab any attempt on the part of a teacher to main- 
tain order and discipline as “regimentation.” 
These “weak sisters,” these “gutless wonders” of 
education, have contributed to a degree to the 
present mess we find ourselves in regarding stu- 
dent attitude. To what degree they have con- 
tributed is questionable, in the light of the break- 
down of home life in many quarters. But believe 
me, they have left their mark. As a result of their 
efforts, teachers now find themselves strapped and 
made helpless by school board regulations for- 
bidding any form of disciplinary action. In the 
December, 1958, PHt DELTA KAPPAN, Robert 
Havighurst, writing on “What To Do About the 
Tough, Hostile Boy,” states that “ . the 
school has failed this group.” If we have failed 
this group, the fault does not lie entirely at the 
door of the public school teacher. We have bowed 
and scraped, reasoned and cajoled, pleaded and 
counseled, passed them when they should have 
failed, and in effect done everything Mr. Havig- 
hurst and his well-meaning colleagues have dic- 
tated. So, Mr. Havighurst, I’m afraid that if we 
in the public schools have failed, the guilt must be 
shared by both of us. The education professors 
and fellow dreamers laughed with great mirth 
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and mockery at the Blackboard Jungle, but since 
the advent of John Marshall Junior High they 
have no doubt been busying themselves in their 
offices writing articles on how the classroom 
teachers have failed their charges. 


Article VII: THE RIGHT TO BE TREATED 
AND RESPECTED AS MEMBERS OF A PRO- 
FESSION 


It seems that whenever teachers reach the point 
at which they will assert themselves regarding sal- 
ary, working conditions, curriculum, and method- 
ology, they are cautioned to be more “profes- 
sional.” The repeated use of this term is becom- 
ing rather tiresome. How can a teacher lay claim 
to being “professional” when he isn’t paid a pro- 
fessional salary, is loaded down with extra-cur- 
ricular duties for which he receives no extra pay, 
is expected to travel and attend summer school 
at his own expense during a period in which he 
has no income, and must devote his “free” time 
to community activities. Yet when a teacher raises 
an objection he is told, “Now we must be profes- 
sional.” The common laborer would be consid- 
ered somewhat loco if he tolerated this kind of 
treatment, but teachers with four, five, and six 


years of college behind them are expected to sit 
idly by and raise no voice of protest while they 
are publicly debased and scorned by the members 


of other professions and trades for their lack of 
intestinal fortitude. 


Article VIII: FREEDOM FROM THE ‘LET’S.- 
THROW-EVERYTHING-OUT’ BOYS 

This group is made up largely of the previously- 
mentioned opportunists and egotists who are try- 
ing to make a name for themselves. These boys 
are “agin” everything in the curriculum and teach- 
ing techniques which show the slightest signs of 
age, regardless of their usefulness. They oppose 
textbooks, workbooks, spelling books, examina- 
tions, grading systems, and, most of all, drill. 
Rarely is anything suggested or proposed as a 
substitute, other than chaos. It appears that the 
members of this group believe that through some 
mystical power the teacher will be able to create 
a learning situation. When pressed as to what the 
formula for successful teaching is, these gentle- 
men smile knowingly, talk vaguely about making 
children happy, and suggest you read a book 
written by Dr. Ego Centric, who is of course 
a member of the cult. This is the same outfit that 
prepares and produces the films shown at faculty 
meetings in which the hard-working, self-sacrific- 
ing school marms of forty years ago are depicted 
as nagging shrews and the modern teacher as a 
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nauseating combination of Clara Barton, Grand- 
ma Moses, Claire Booth Luce, and—just to spice 
things up a littlke—Liz Taylor. These same men 
have taken the philosophy of John Dewey and 
twisted, distorted, raped, and misrepresented the 
thought of this great educational philosopher so 
as to make it appear that he was opposed to all 
forms of academic learning. 


Article IX: THE RIGHT TO DRILL 


Of all the restraints placed on teachers in re- 
cent years, the one in opposition to drill is the 
most absurd. Recently there has been some back- 
tracking by a few education professors when they 
admit that “meaningful” drill is legitimate. Previ- 
ous to this admission, opposition to drill as an 
educational technique had been run into the 
ground so far that the word had much the same 
naughty connotations as “formal discipline.” 
Please, Mr. Education Professor, tell me where Van 
Cliburn, Anna Pavlova, Lily Pons, the Barry- 
mores, Albert Einstein, and Werhner Von Braun 
would have achieved their particular skills if it 
hadn’t been for hard work and concentrated study, 
which is in itself drill. 


Article X: THE RIGHT TO RESPECT FOR 
THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT 


Far too often the opinions of the classroom 
teacher are not sought or are ignored. When the 
judgment of the teacher is requested, it is given 
but a token recognition as part of the facade 
under which the “democratic” administrator and 
education professor operate. Often the “leading 
the blind” attitude is assumed by the hierarchy 
of education. This right should include freedom 
from the glib, all-knowing reception so often ac- 
corded the opinions of teachers. 

* * * 


This writer feels he is entitled to the above- 
mentioned right (Article X) for this article, the 
right to intelligent commentary and _ criticism, 
rather than the snide, sarcastic type of rebuttal so 
often encountered in my readings on issues in 
education. 





How Effective? No Data Yet 


> A new teaching machine demonstrated in New 
York not only ccirects students when they give the 
wrong answers but has a little lecture ready for 
those who still can’t answer properly. The recorded 
message: “Listen, son, you are being very careless. 
You really should study a lot harder. Careful study 
habits will help you make your own way in the 
world.” 
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ing that they be excused from school only on the 
written request of their parents. 

In establishing or maintaining a program of 
weekday religious education, the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state must be firmly adhered 
to in spirit as well as letter. We recognize the 
authority of the ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the McCollum and Zorach cases. 

In keeping with the principle of separation of 
church and state, we have long discouraged the 
use during school hours of public school buildings 
and public school machinery for the holding of 
these classes, and recommend that all weekday 
religious education systems which have utilized 
any Of them discontinue their use. 


D. Teaching Moral and Spiritual Values. 
The public schools teach and have long taught 
ethical and character values. Persons in our con- 
stituency should cooperate in efforts further to 
designate and define such values. The public 
schools should both teach these values and seek 
commitment to them. 

The questions of support (or “sanctions”) for 
the moral and spiritual values which are taught is 
a critical one. Both Christians and Jews find 
the principal and essential support for them in 
theistic faith. The Declaration of Independence 
describes man as endowed by the Creator with 
inalienable rights, describes nations as under 
a Divine Providence and a Supreme Judge. This 
recognition of faith is a fact, historic and cultural, 
which public school teachers properly include in 
their instruction. No person is required to agree, 
but all should be acquainted with the facts. 

Much support for moral and spiritual values 
is dawn from human experience and reason, 
and is not necessarily theistic. This basis for sup- 
port is also properly presented by the teacher 
in the public school classroom. 

Children, like growing plants, appropriate much 
fom their environment. Their growth is in- 
fluenced by the people they love and admire. Quite 
naturally, the teacher is a central figure in the 
efort to lead children to recognize the generally 
accepted moral and spiritual values. These in- 
clude recognition of human personality and broth- 
ethood, truthfulness, honesty, loyalty, forgive- 
ness, etc. The more fully these and other spiritual 
qualities are exemplified in the teacher’s life, 
the more certain we are that the importance of 
these values should continue to be lifted up in our 
tacher training institutions. 
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We recognize that religious differences require 
a more delicate treatment than other controversial 
areas, since here the sharpest conflicts in the in- 
terpretations of religious conscience may exist, 
and there is a separate legal basis for such dis- 
tinctions. We think it wholesome to have religious 
differences noted where pertinent to the regular 
school subject and to the school life, and calmly 
discussed in an atmosphere of friendliness and 
good will, with genuine recognition of the right 
to be different. The teacher has a great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity in helping to create 
this atmosphere. Diverse religious groups live to- 
gether well in a democratic society so long as they 
recognize a common source of religious truth 
and hold to their convictions in a humility that 
admits the limited character of each man’s ap- 
prehension of truth and makes possible a true 
respect for diverse convictions. Our plan for 
education should make effective our faith that 
God gave every man free will and the power to 
think. 

E. Teaching About Religion. In a democ- 
racy erected on the principles of separation of 
church and state, it is manifestly improper for 
public schools to indoctrinate students in the 
tenets of sectarian religion, whether of theistic 
or humanistic variety. 

1. The Common Core. If a common essence 
of all religious beliefs exists, it may be possible 
objectively to incorporate this into the instruc- 
tional program. However, there are two main rea- 
sons for caution: the affirmations thought to be 
held in common by the various religions often 
appear to be cherished as a self-sufficient religion 
and thus tend to acquire an independent sectarian 
character. Religious groups themselves, more- 
over, are not agreed that such a common core 
exists, and therefore it seems premature to urge 
public schools to recognize or to teach such a 
common core. 

On the other hand, it is an historical fact 
that the Judaeo-Christian heritage supplies the 
major context in which the American vision 
arose, and that theistic belief remains a _pre- 
dominant if often inarticulate commitment of the 
citizenry. Belief in God and in inalienable right 
stemming from God is generally taken for granted 
in our cultural life and in our public institutions. 
We believe that the religious assumptions and 
foundations in the background of American cul- 
ture should be explicitly recognized and presented 
in the public schools for the consideration of the 
students, with no person compelled to agree. We 
suggest meetings of educators and religious leaders 
of the major faiths to explore for possible presenta- 
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tion in the public schools questions of the common 
core of theistic religion. 

2. The Objective Study of Religion. The 
objective study of religion should make provision 
also for seeing the role that religion plays in 
contemporary life. Current events, such as the 
platform of the Communist Party, the Egypt- 
Israel conflict, or relations of India and Pakis- 
tan, can be taught clearly only under terms mak- 
ing possible examination of religious principles 
as well as other ideologies held by the respective 
parties in international questions. Similarly, ob- 
jective study of religion could be a part of other 
courses, such as history, literature, art, music, etc. 

3. Elective Courses. Elective courses, such 
as comparative religions, Bible, or sacred liter- 
ature seem to us worthy of consideration as a 
proper offering on the high-school level under 
favorable community conditions and when taught 
by properly prepared teachers. 

Teacher training institutions should offer train- 
ing to prepare teachers to be able to handle these 
important problems in the classrooms. The ex- 
ample of the public school administrator and 
teacher is as important as the teaching function, 
for no respect can be inculcated for spiritual and 
moral values by those who profess an interest in 
them but by their own actions manifest no real 
respect for them. 

F. Use of the Bible in General Education. 
In our society, knowledge and understanding 
of the Bible are essential for an understanding 
of our literature and culture. The public school is 
an institution of general education. Pupils there 
should find opportunity for some acquaintance 
with the contents of the Bible as part of their gen- 
eral education. This in no way releases home and 
church from responsibility for using the same 
Bible for distinctively religious and sectarian pur- 
poses. 

Just as the Constitution of the United States 
is subject to many interpretations, so the Bible 
is subject to many interpretations. The Bible can 
be used for a sectarian religious purpose, just as 
the text of the Constitution may be used for 
partisan political purposes. However, it is found 
possible in the public schools to study the Con- 
stitution of the United States on a non-partisan 
level, and so we believe it possible to study the 
Bible in the public schools on a non-sectarian 
basis. 

Consideration of the use of the Bible in the 
public schools should take into account the vari- 
ous religious traditions, but primary emphasis 
should be on the values to the pupil at his 
maturity level for general education and prepara- 
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tion for citizenship. English and history courses 
seem to have good reason for use of portions of 
the Bible, as related to objectives in their respec- 
tive subjects. There may be occasion for reference 
to the Bible in other regular school subjects also, 


G. The Use of the Pupil’s Time. Where dif- 
ficulties arise because of competition between the 
church and the school for the time of the pupil, 
we advise conferences between leadership of the 
two institutions for purposes of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 

Public schools in many school districts schedule 
no functions on Wednesday night, keeping that 
open for church schedules. Many teachers in 
the public schools give no home-work assignments 
on Friday, with the suggestion to students that 
the public school does not teach everything, and 
religious organizations appropriately deserve time 
for the Sabbath, whether that be observed Friday 
night, Saturday, or Sunday. Most public schools 
avoid scheduling events on Sunday, held in their 
communities a holy day. We regard such arrange- 
ments as an appropriate consequence of the di- 
vision of labor among public school, home, and 
church. 


H. School Credit for Religious Courses. 
Credit for study in Bible is given in the public 
schools in several states under varying conditions. 
No fundamental question seems to be raised about 
college credit for studies done in church institu- 
tions, when transferred to a public institution, 
but questions are sometimes raised as to the same 
practice at the high-school level. 

It seems to us appropriate for the public high 
school to give credit upon due certification, for 
Bible study done in church institutions under 
standards in accordance with state laws and 
accrediting regulations governing transfer of other 
credits. Teachers of such courses should meet 
standards of training and certification required of 
instructors in other subject fields. 


I. Standards in Church-Related Schools. 
The policy of separation of church and state has 
the goal of maintaining the religious freedom of 
the individual. So far as possible, the state should 
be given no power over the institutions of the 
churches, and the churches should claim no power 
over the institutions of the state. 

It seems to us that the responsibility of the par- 
ent to secure the education of his child is better 
served by having the teachers in church-related 
schools certified by their respective church organ- 
izations than by certification by the state. Teach- 
ers of any subject taught in church-related schools 
should meet the standards of preparation required 
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of teachers of corresponding subjects in the public 
schools. 

It is the responsibility of the state to guarantee 
to each child a program of minimum standards in 
the basic skills of learning and to require at- 
tendance in conformity with the compulsory 
school attendance laws of the state. 

It is expected that state agencies will enforce 
for all children minimum health and safety stand- 
ards, instruction to secure facility in use of the 
English language, standards which guarantee pro- 
motion of American ideals, and adequate report- 
ing. Visitations and inspection of church-related 
schools by state personnel in regard to the above 
standards is essential. 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, 
WORSHIP AND CLUBS 


A Religious Observance in the School. 
¢ The First Amendment to the Constitution 
says that “The Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, nor pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. . ” "ee 


power of the state should not be used to compel 
any person to attend a formal service of worship, 
nor to prohibit such attendance. 

Note the second phrase in the quotation from 
the Constitution. It seems to us, therefore, that 
where sensitively and skillfuliy done, and when 
by common consent, the class or school can in- 


clude a prayer, a Scripture reading, or similar 
and appropriate religious observance. Such public 
honoring of God and the seeking of His presence 


we commend. A vital private and public religious. 


life in the schools is appropriate to the American 
tradition and should be encouraged, while we at 
the same time respect freedom of the individual 
and the various religious traditions. However, 
public school teachers and administrators at all 
times must be aware of state legal restrictions be- 
yond those of the federal Constitution regarding 
religious observances. 

While situations in classrooms vary greatly, 
classroom religious observances such as moments 
of silent prayer, a common prayer, the reading 
of Scripture, and similar basic religious state- 
ments, are recommended within legal limits when- 
ever the community approves and school staff 
can handle them competently, sensitively, sin- 
cerely. Seasonal religious displays may be ap- 
propriate to the classroom and school, subject 
to the same conditions. Such practices are ap- 
propriate only when they are natural expressions 
of all persons participating, and no person should 
be compelled to participate, nor should sectarian 
advantage derive to any institution. 
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Religious customs which call for grace at meals 
should be honored and encouraged. On other oc- 
casions, when the school is responsible for the 
time, safety, and activities of the student (in loco 
parentis), occasions such as school camps, band 
and athletic trips, and the like, the school should 
encourage and give opportunity to the student 
to observe his own religious practices. 

Various religious and patriotic holidays, as well 
as special school exercises, offer opportunities for 
acknowledging divine existence and guidance. 
Clergymen from various communions and faiths 
representative of the community may be invited 
to participate; students may be excused with 
parental approval. The rights of the teacher, as 
well as the student, should be respected. While 
administrators should be warned to guard against 
sectarian teaching, such observances when carried 
out should be done as a part of the school exercise 
without apology. 

Because the public schools are state institutions, 
operating with compu! sory attendance, no require- 
ment should be made ia the school program which 
proves an embarrassment to any pupil because 
of his religious faith. 

In the case of public exercises held at the close 
of the public school year, it seems to us approp- 
riate that all exercises with required attendance 
be held in public buildings, and that the directly 
religious elements in the program shall invoke 
the blessing of Almighty God upon the people 
and their institutions, as is done in the Congress 
and at the inauguration of the President of the 
United States, using terms most meaningful for an 
audience of mixed religious affiliation. 

If a religious school closing exercise is desired 
by a local community, it seems to us appropriate 
that it be voluntary in respect to attendance, and 
that either it be suggested to each church in the 
community to conduct its own religious school 
closing exercise, or, if a joint exercise is desired, 
that it be conducted without any particular sec- 
tarian bias, and preferably under the auspices of 
such community organizations as the local parent- 
teacher association, or an inter-faith group. 

B. Excusals for Religious Observances and 
Holidays. Members of our constituency on oc- 
casion seek to have their children excused for 
religious instruction, holidays, conferences, and 
retreats. We would maintain this to be the right 
of the parent (who is responsible for the religious 
instruction of the child) and in places where the 
right is in question, would support legislation to 
make such requests clearly legal. On such oc- 
casions it would be helpful if (1) churches and 
memberships of our constituency would arrange 
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hours which do not conflict unduly with public 
school schedules and policy, and (2) school au- 
thorities would be considerate as to scheduling 
tests and compulsory work at these times. Ad- 
vance conferences between public schools and 
church authorities could well promote better un- 
derstanding and unity of action for the educational 
welfare of the pupil. 


C. Religious Holidays During Public School 
Terms. It seems to us appropriate that any pro- 
posal for Saturday classes as a means of making 
up time lost because of storm or epidemic of 
illness should include consideration for children 
of faiths holding Saturday as a religious holiday. 
Like consideration should be given to religious 
holidays in important events of the school year, 
such as the opening of the school terms, or in 
scheduling major tests. 


D. Extra-Curricular Clubs. Public schools 
which allow students to form student groups ac- 
cording to their own interests should permit group 
expression in matters religious as in other fields, 
in accordance with established school laws and 
regulations and within the meaning of the second 
phrase of the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The criteria applicable 
to other clubs should be applicable to these “re- 
ligious” clubs. Just as interest groups are related 
to community institutions in other fields, programs 
and sponsorships for such clubs should be ar- 
ranged in consultation with representative par- 
ents such as are found in parent-teacher associa- 
tions. The schools should be protected from 
clandestine clubs; no sanction should be given to 
a club which attempts to operate on school prop- 
erty without the knowledge and approval of the 
school officials. 

The advisors should be chosen from the school 
faculties, with qualities and interests appropriate 
to the need. The activities of the “religious” 
clubs should be suitable to the public school pro- 
gram, and should respect the religion the child 
brings from his home. Proselytizing activities are 
out of place on the public school property. The 
name of the public school should not be used for, 
or in support of, religious interest groups. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
CHURCH-RELATED EDUCATION 


A Scholarships. On the basis of the precedent 
© of G.I. benefits established following World 
War II, there is strong advocacy of scholarship 
aid on a more extended basis to students capable 
of profiting by higher education. The G.I. benefits 
made it possible for veterans at tax expense to 
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secure higher education in public and private 
institutions, including church-related colleges. 

Some of us feel it is difficult to draw a line 
between higher education and secondary educa- 
tion and advocate scholarship aid at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. The majority of us 
do not support this point of view for these rea- 
sons: (1) As a matter of public policy, elementary 
and secondary education is compulsory because 
it provides for the transmission of our cultural 
heritage and the preparation of the student for 
life in a democratic society. It provides him with 
the basic tools for learning and helps him to 
achieve maturity. Higher education is designed 
for the further development of mature persons 
who elect to pursue either specialized training or 
development in the liberal arts. (2) Since ele- 
mentary and secondary education is compulsory 
and free public schooling must be made available 
to all, there is no need for scholarships. 

The basis for any government aid to individuals 
must be consistent with the principles of our 
democratic society. In such a society educational 
assistance is designed to remove the financial ob- 
stacles which may deprive the individual of “the 
right to knowledge and the free use thereof.” It 
recognizes the individual differences of capacity 
and talent which must be taken into account if 
there is to be true equality of opportunity. We be- 
lieve that the principal grounds upon which gov- 
ernment scholarships may be justified in higher 
education are the following: 

1. In a democratic society the fullest development 
of the capacities and talents of the individual is a 
primary concern. 

2. It is through the highest development of the 
capacities of the individual that the nation is pro- 
vided with leadership, knowledge, and skills neces- 
sary to its survival. 

3. This leadership, knowledge, and skill is required 
in all fields and must not be confined to a narrow 
concern for the physical sciences. 

4. While supporting education that recognizes 
superior gifts of intellectual capacity of some in- 
dividuals, we would remind the nation of the frailty 
of the human heart that ever seeks special privilege 
and superior status, and urge that any recognition 
of inequalities be accompanied by emphasis upon 
man’s equality before God and as a citizen before 
law. 

5. Scholarships should not be a means through 
which the principle of separation of church and state 
would be violated. 

B. Loan Funds for Educational Buildings. 
At the higher educational level, church institu- 
tions borrow substantial funds from the federal 
government to build college classrooms, dormi- 
tories, and other facilities owned and operated by 
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churches. The principle of separation of church 
and state may not be undermined in this matter 
where the loans are on a regular business basis. 
The necessity of rapid expansion of higher educa- 
tional facilities, for which there is no general pro- 
vision through taxation, indicates that these ar- 
rangements may be in the public interest. In view 
of the provision which must be made through 
taxation for public education for all, it is a sound 
public policy not to extend similar arrangements 
to elementary and secondary non-public schools. 
Our American patterns of religious freedom and 
the separation of church and state would be se- 
riously and hurtfully modified by such practice, 
which we therefore oppose. 


OUTREACH EFFORTS 
OF THE CHURCHES 


A Taking Religious Census in Public 
® Schools. It seems to us desirable, if state 
laws do not prohibit, that the public schools make 
note of the religious affiliation of its pupils in the 
process of enrollment, in order that pupils may be 
dealt with helpfully in connection with leaves of 
absence for religious holidays, or similar matters 
of religious understanding, or in discipline or 


counseling. When record of religious affiliation is 
made for such purposes by the school administra- 
tion, no person should be required to answer 
against his conscience, and a report of lack of 


religious affiliation should be noted the same as 
would a report of active affiliation. It seems to us 
inappropriate that any religious organization, or 
its representative, should take, on public school 
property, a religious census of public school 
pupils, or use the public school organization to do 
so, nor should they seek use of confidential data 
on such matters in public school files. 


B. Sectarian Literature. It seems to us that 
sectarian literature is out of place in the public 
school, except for purposes of general education. 
Public school personnel should not aid in the dis- 
tribution of sectarian literature upon public school 
property for the advantage of any sect or de- 
nomination. No child should be required to re- 
ceive or to use sectarian literature against his 
conscience. 

However, we can see the possibility, especially 
at the high-school level, of having available some 
literature containing sectarian points of view for 
purposes of general education, comparable to 
factual study of the platforms of political parties, 
when such study is an integral part of one of the 
regular school subjects. We would favor a school 
policy making possible such use of sectarian liter- 
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ature for purposes of understanding, and not for 
indoctrination. 


C. Distribution of Bibles. A decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States has ruled 
that the distribution of a single translation of the 
Bible to children in the public schools is an 
“establishment of religion” prohibited by law. 
We urge compliance with the ruling court de- 
cision. It seems to us that the more effective ways 
of distributing the Bible are found through the 
church and the home and voluntary agencies. 


THE STANDING OF LEADERS 
IN CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


A Clergy in the Schools. The participation 
© of clergymen in the life and work of the 
school deserves special mention. Ministers are 
called in for such services most frequently for 
one of several responsibilities: 

|. They may participate with others as community 
general social well-being 
; in such instances. 
one of broad 


leaders concerned for the 
of the community. Their function, 
is not a narrowly clerical role, but 
Christian citizenship. 

2. They participate in religious observances for 
school assemblies or public gatherings held under 
school auspices. It is recognized that while the 
school is not a church, the invocation of the blessing 
of God upon the life of the school is appropriate 
and should not occasion offense, since such interces- 
sions are commonly made on behalf of courts, legis- 
lative bodies, and government executives upon their 
inauguration. Prudence will indicate that the school 
will be sensitive to the variety of religious convic- 
tions represented in the gathering, to choose leader- 
ship accordingly. 

3. An important service may be rendered by 
clergymen in advancing common understanding of 
their own or of other religious faiths. In large as- 
semblies or in smaller classes the appearance of 
ministers, priests, and rabbis, for example, to dis- 
cuss differences and similarities of the three major 
religious faiths in America may have far-reaching 
results, not only in the community at large, but in 
the daily life of the school itself. 

4. Teachers should feel free to invite clergymen 
who have special competence in the teacher’s sub- 
ject-matter field, e.g., history, literature, music, social 
studies, to come as special resource persons for class- 
room teaching. In accepting such invitations clergy- 
men will accept also the obligations of the classroom, 
such as objectivity of approach, willingness to learn 
as well as to teach, respect for the integrity of the 
learner, eschewing of partisan advantage, and the 
determined requirements of the course of study. 

5. Ordained clergy and persons of religious orders 
may teach in public schools, when personally and 
professionally qualified, on the same terms as other 
citizens. They will have a special responsibility to 
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make sure their office of public trust as a teacher is 
not missed for sectarian advantage. 

B. The Standing of the Teacher. The teach- 
er should be respected as one of the most valuable 
citizens, and be supported and protected against 
secular, partisan, and sectarian abuse. The com- 
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munity ought to strive for high standards of 
teacher preparation, good working conditions, the 
improvement of teacher-pupil and teacher-admin- 
istration relationships, adequate salaries, and pro- 
vision for continuing education with professional 
and personal growth. 
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New Educational Research Council 


> A Joint Council for Educational Research will 
be organized this fall as a result of two conferences 
of interested groups called by the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. 

Phi Delta Kappa, represented by Maynard Bemis, 
executive secretary, is one of some twenty-six coop- 
erating groups who will help financially and other- 
wise. 

At the most recent meeting, held on April 6 in 
Washington, D. C., a committee was authorized to 
suggest a program for the proposed council. In gen- 
eral terms, the program will be to promote educa- 
tional research by studying educational problems 
and conducting research in problem areas. The coun- 
cil hopes also to help in the recruitment and train- 
ing of educational research personnel and to conduct 
a faculty research fellowship program. It is likely 
that a series of national conferences will be planned. 
Finally, it is pos.ible that the council will set up 
an information service to school systems and educa- 
tional organizations in the areas of educational, 
sociological, and psychological research. 


Science-Religion Seminar Planned 


> A seminar “to develop awareness of relationships 
between science and religion” will be offered at 
the Pennsylvania State University June 8-26 of this 
year. Financed by a grant from the Danforth 
Foundation, the seminar is an outgrowth of the 
AACTE Teacher Education and Religion Project 
discussed elsewhere in this issue. 

The seminar is open to professors of the natural 
sciences who have responsibilities in the education 
of science teachers and have had at least three years 
of such experience. Twenty-five scholarships pro- 
viding instruction, room, and board for the three- 
week period are available. Applications for admis- 
sion to the seminar and for scholarships should be 
addressed to the director, Dean Harold K. Schilling, 
105 Willard Building, University Park, Pa. 


F 


Millions for Teacher Education ‘Breakthru’ 


® The Ford Foundation has announced impressive 
new gifts aimed at achieving “a breakthrough in 
teacher education.” Some $9,161,210 will be di- 
vided among nine colleges and universities: Barnard, 
$70,000; Brown, $1,047,000; Chicago, $2,400,000; 
California’s Claremont Graduate School, $425,000; 
Duke, $294,210; George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, $600,000; Harvard, $2,800,000; Stanford, $900,- 
000; Wisconsin, $625,000. 


Foundation President Henry Heald mentioned 
“standard weaknesses” of U. S. teacher education in 
announcing the gifts: poor instruction; skimpy 
courses in academic subjects; too much teaching 
method; far too little practice teaching in actual 
classrooms. 


Most of the gifts will be used to expand teacher- 
preparatory programs already under way. Although 
they vary widely, Stanford’s may be considered fairly 
typical. There, liberal arts graduates will begin a 
15-month program early in the summer by con- 
centrating on the subjects they are to teach. During 
the regular school year, they will serve as practice- 
teaching “interns” in local high schools, receive 
salaries from the school districts, spend three hours 
a week in a seminar on teaching methods. They 
will study subject matter again during the second 
summer and receive California teaching certificates 
in time to begin classes in the fall. 


At Brown, veteran school teachers receive fellow- 
ships for one-year refresher courses in their subjects 
and are replaced in their classrooms by graduate 
interns. The University of Wisconsin will tackle the 
problem at the core of the merit-pay controversy— 
how to decide which teachers are most effective. 
At Duke, graduates of twenty-five cooperating liberal 
arts colleges will study toward Master of Arts i 
teaching degrees. Outstanding teachers from local 
schools will be released from other duties to super- 
vise these graduate interns. 
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Gifted Students, Principals Don’t Agree 


p> A study examining special educational oppor- 
tunities offered gifted students throughout the U. S. 
and its territories, as reported by both principals 
and students, is now available from the author, 
Morris J. Applbaum, of 1488 E. 19th St., Brooklyn 
30, N. Y. The complete volume of 388 pages is in 
the Columbia University Teachers College Library. 

Applbaum surveyed schools from which 1956 
Merit Certificate winners came, asking principals 
what provisions they are making for their academic- 
ally superior students and the extent to which they 
feel the provisions are good and adequate. He also 
asked the Merit Certificate winners which of these 
provisions they recognized and how they felt about 
the adequacy and success of the provisions. 

Winners and principals were asked, moreover, 
to recommend provisions for the education of future 
gifted students. 
~ Finally, Applbaum points out eighteen different 
areas in education of the gifted that need further 
study and investigation. 

The 1,879 Certificate of Merit winners Applbaum 
heard from were among the top two per cent of 
high-school seniors in the nation, according to the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation’s figures. 
Almost all of them were attending college when 
they filled out the questionnaire. 


Among interesting results: 

1. The practice of identifying the gifted was uti- 
lized very little or not at all, said 8.4 per cent 
of the principals and 30.9 per cent of the students. 

2. The practice of calling in local experts in spe- 
cial fields in which gifted students are often inter- 
ested was utilized very little or not at all, according 
to 37.1 per cent of the principals and 59.7 per cent 
of the students. 

3. The practice of having the gifted participate 
in the planning of their programs was utilized very 
little or not at all, according to 60 per cent of the 
students and 50.9 per cent of the principals. That 
the practice would be of little or no value was 
indicated by 20.7 per cent of the principals and 
11.2 per cent of students. 

4. That the practice of having gifted students as- 
sist other learners was utilized very little or not at 
all was reported by 49.1 per cent of the students 
and 41.4 per cent of the principals; that it would 
be of little or no value was indicated by 10.5 per 
cent of the students and 9.6 per cent of the prin- 
cipals. 

5. That the practice of grouping students for all 
classes was utilized very little or not at all was 
reported by 73 per cent of the students and 62.7 per 
cent of the principals; that it would be of little or 
no value by 28.9 per cent of the principals and 10.7 
per cent of the students. 

These are illustrative of results in some twenty- 
four areas covered in the questionnaires. Many other 
areas of policy and practice are also treated in the 
study. The study has been mimeographed. 
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Progress in Teacher Desegregation 


> F. D. Moon, principal of the Dcuglass High 
School in Oklahoma City, has completed a study of 
teacher integration policy and status in certain border 
states and cities. By the end of the 1956-57 school 
year, according to Moon, Negro and white teachers 
were working together on integrated faculties as fol- 
lows: approximately 1,800 in Maryland (1,662 of 
them in Baltimore), including 464 Negro teachers; 
approximately 1,000 in Missouri (including about 
600 in St. Louis and 240 in Kansas City); and at 
least 1,000 in West Virginia, including some 253 
Negro teachers. 

Among his other findings: Parents are more re- 
luctant to accept Negro teachers than students and 
white teachers. However, a good Negro teacher, 
when backed by a superintendent and board of edu- 
cation, soon changes the opposition from parents. 
Such a change often is brought about within a 
single year or in even less time. 

Oklahoma has begun the process of teacher inte- 
gration. Four Negro teachers are now working on 
integrated staffs in Oklahoma City, and the super- 
intendent indicates that this number will probably 
be increased steadily. 

Moon completed his study as executive secretary 
of the Oklahoma Association of Teachers. 


The Effects of School Size 


> Burton W. Kreitlow, professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin, makes an interesting 
preliminary report on research designed to reveal 
the effects of school size on educational opportunity 
in the March, 1959, Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Although the research will continue until 1973, 
Kreitlow points out that preliminary findings are so 
important in this area of reorganization that the 
study should be under continuous scrutiny. 

The Wisconsin study began nearly ten years ago. 
It is intended to measure effects of district reorgan- 
ization on 1) educational opportunities, 2) educa- 
tional achievement (academic and personal), 3) edu- 
cational costs, and 4) community social and eco- 
nomic processes. 

Among the interesting preliminary conclusions: 

Small reorganizations are not supported by the 
study. If one could be sure that a reorganization in 
a small community would lead to further reorganiza- 
tion with other communities in a short time, then 
it could be supported. However, it is more than 
likely that a small reorganization would attempt to 
maintain itself as vigorously as has the one-room 
school. The recent Wisconsin trend toward two to 
four small rural communities reorganizing into a 
single K-12 district is supported by study findings. 

A real difference is seen between reorganizations 
with 1,200 students in grades K-12 and those with 
600 or fewer. The larger reorganizations have an 
opportunity and academic achievement advantage 
over both the non-reorganized community of the 
same size and over the small reorganization. 
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Undergrad Fellows at Miami University 


» To help combat the growing problem of teacher 
shortages in higher education, Miami University of 
Oxford, Ohio, has been experimenting with an un- 
dergraduate fellow program. Provost Clarence Kreg- 
er thinks that if more students know what a college 
teaching career involves, more will be attracted to it. 

Miami professors “discover” potential college and 
university teachers in the second semester of the 
junior or first semester of the senior year. Such 
discoveries are offered appointments as undergrad- 
uate fellows. They are then assigned to a sponsor, 
usually the member who recommended the 
candidate. 

[he program itself is flexible, so that each pro- 
fessor may work out his own ways of showing the 
apprentice all phases of the profession. For ex- 
ample, one economics prof spends an hour each 
week with an undergrad fellow, during which he de- 
scribes his methods of planning lectures, how he 
draws up exams, and his responsibilities when he 
leaves the classroom. He clarifies his position in 
relation with the administration, discusses his pay 
and prospects for promotion, and describes the other 
rewards of the profession. He discusses the field of 
economics to give the student a clearer outlook 
on his field of concentration. The sponsor also oc- 
casionally invites the fellow to his home. 

Other methods used by Miami professors include 
Suggesting and inviting fellows 


faculty 


collateral reading 


to sit in on staff meetings and at least one University 
Senate meeting. Some sponsors provide actual teach- 


ing experience. 

The university tries to establish certain prestige 
for fellows, publicizing the program and appoint- 
ments and holding annual president’s dinners for 
appointees. There is also a special notation on the 
commencement program and on the student’s perma- 
nent record. Under no circumstances are fellows con- 
sidered “chore boys.” 

If a fellow shows definite interest in teaching, 
the sponsor may recommend a waiver of registration 
fee for the last semester of the senior year. The fel- 
low is then expected to spend at least five hours 
each week working under the program. 


Attention, Hiring Officials! 


> A directory of interest to hiring officials has 
been published by the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association. It lists institutional members 
of this organization by states, with some supplemen- 
tal information. A key indicates whether a member 
college or university prepares teachers or admin- 
istrators for the different levels: elementary, high 
school, and college. A current list of placement di- 
rectors is provided, with addresses and telephone 
numbers. 

The directory may 
Raymond J. Schlicher, 
State Teachers College, 


per copy. 


its editor, 
Iowa 


is $1 


be obtained from 
Director of Placement, 
Cedar Falls. Cost 
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Six Critical Foreign Languages 

® Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, Porty- 
guese, and Russian are the “most critically needed 
foreign languages” for study at the language cen- 
ters being established at institutions of higher educa- 
tion with federal funds under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

These six languages are spoken by more than a 
billion people, or about 35 per cent of the world’s 
population, yet very few people in the U. S. have 
studied any of them. 

As of April 1, four federally financed language 
institutes had been authorized and will operate this 
summer. They are at the University of Maine, Jul 
6-August 21; the University of Michigan, June 22. 
August 14; Louisiana State University, July 14-Au- 
gust 8; and the University of Colorado, eight weeks 
beginning June 22. They will serve approximately 
400 teachers. 

The Office of Education has had 270 applications 
for funds for summer institutes. A proposed supple- 
mental appropriation of $1,100,000 for fiscal 1959 
would permit serving an additional 600 teach- 
ers in six to eight more institutes, as well as four 
more regular session institutes to begin training 125 
new language teachers. 

Some 70 institutions have indicated interest in 
the Language Center phase of the NDEA language 
development program. Pians are now well advanced 
for the establishment of about six such centers, which 
will do language research and prepare area studies 
for those portions of the world in which these 
languages are used. A supplemental appropriation of 
$3,100,000 will be necessary if the goal of twelve 
such centers is to be reached. 

Goals for the centers are: 1) intensive courses 
available frequently and at widely distributed geo- 
graphical locations, 2) production of several com- 
plete sets of reliable and effective teaching ma- 
terials, and 3) adequate instruction in related area 
studies to promote understanding with these lin- 
guistic groups. 


The CBE Bulletin Hath Spoken 

“The American High School Today shows more 
than a trace of Mr. Conant’s well-known aversion 
to any kind of duality in secondary education, an 
aversion that led him a few years ago to insist that 
‘the greater the proportion of our ‘youth who fail 
to attend our public schools and who receive their 
education elsewhere, the greater the threat to demo- 
cratic unity.’ (See his Education and Liberty 1952.) 
He seems now to be implying that not only private 
schools but different kinds of public schools. will 
make for democratic disunity. We believe that unity 
is more apt to result from a common core of studies 
than from mere togetherness.” 


—From a review 


CBE Bulletin, 
* 2k ok 


in the March, 1959, 
Council for Basic Education 


Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward. 
—Job. V,7 
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